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CHarrer XXX. 
LINDA WARMS TO HER PART. 


UT Dinah was not unobserved, not uncared for. 

If Cassandra Tighe’s taste for piquant situation once in a 
hundred times led her astray, the ninety-nine good offices per- 
formed by the kindly old maid in the interval were sufficient, 
surely, to atone for the single blunder. 

Cassandra’s heart went out towards Dinah at the first moment 
when the fair sad face passed before her in the garden of Miller’s 
Hotel. She had listened with regret to stories of Gaston’s fickle- 
ness—even while her talents as a narrator assisted in giving such 
stories wider currency—had felt remorse, sharp and hard, for her 
own unwitting share in the “ Arbuthnot drama.” At this hour of 
which I write, Dinah standing mute, wan, beside her, Cassandra’s 
breast kindled with renewed compassion towards the simple un- 
befriended country girl, a compassion none the less genuine in 
that it went somewhat wide of Dinah’s actual trouble. 

“You look thoroughly done up, my dear Mrs. Arbuthnot. I 
am afraid to-day’s gadding about has been too much for you. 
Let us see,” said Cassandra, in a whisper, “if we cannot find 
some quiet corner, you and I, where we may settle down and rest.” 

Dinah turned on her a look of blank, unanswering pain. She 
wanted neither sympathy nor support, wanted only to creep 
below, out of sight, to avoid all temptation to disobedience, all 
possibility of bringing down ridicule—on Gaston ! 

VOL. LXXI Vv. 
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“T feel chilled—-nothing, that is, to speak of; you are very 
good, Miss Tighe, but I had rather go down to, the saloon alone, 
please. I am used to being alone, and—and I have a cloak which 
I must look for.” 

A note of suppressed passion was in her voice. It betrayed 
emotion curiously at variance with the commonplace words, the 
staid reserved manner. And, in a moment, Cassandra Tighe’s 
valorous spirit had armed itself for action. 

“ Doctor Thorne, will you stop that Luc boat if you please ? 
Never mind my nets, they can go anywhere. Attendez, matelots! 
Attendez moi,” cried Cassandra in her own peculiar French, and 
signalling with her handkerchief to the boat, already a few 
lengths distant from the steamer. “It would scarcely do, Doctor, 
to let matters shape themselves with such very slight rough- 
hewing! Some one must go ashore without delay. Think of 
Linda’s anxiety if the Princess should leave before she had been 
assured of your safety!” 

“J think of many things,” said Doctor Thorne, with humour, 
“the dampness of the night pre-eminently. Of course, I must 
go. Still, Linda might have exercised her reason, such reason as 
Providence bestows on the sex. Linda is not a child. What 
possible good could come from this kind of wild-goose chase ?” 

And the old Doctor moved an inch or two, exceedingly crusty 
of mien, in the direction of the companion-ladder. 

But this was not the plan of Cassandra Tighe’s campaign. 

“You will just stay comfortably where you are; you will keep 
a dry plank under your feet, Doctor Thorne, and give me carte 
blanche to look after your wife. If the Princess starts without 
us, Linda and I must find our way back to Guernsey. I have a 
purse in my pocket, Linda has a brain in her head. We both 
know how to travel. To you, Mrs. Arbuthnot, I confide my 
treasure.” ‘Turning round she gave Dinah a little chip box, 
clasping the girl’s cold hands for an instant as shedid so. “Take 
care of Pontia Daplidice, my dear, and take care of yourself. , 
Look for your cloak by all means. Doctor Thorne, do you 
persuade Ozanne to give us every possible moments’ law. I have 
a presentiment that all will come right, that your good wife’s 
over anxiety will not lead her into mischief.” 

The unwieldy Luc boat was by this time swaying to and fro 
at the bottom of the ladder. A Luc fisherman stood, with bare 
brawny arms extended, for Cassandra’s reception. A few seconds 
later Cassandra and boat, alike, had become a dark spot on the 
water, luminous now with the quick-moving facets of the rising 
tide. Dinah was alone, indeed ! 
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She stood, for a time, mechanically watching the row of lights 
on shore, mechanically listening to the steam as it puffed, with 
energy unmistakeable, from the funnels of the Princess, Then, 
uncertain of tread, heavy of limb as of heart, she groped her way 
below, resolved, silently, to endure whatever fate the coming half- 
hour may have in store for her. 

The cabin lamps were as yet unlighted. Dinah entered the 
ladies’ saloon, at hazard. She sank down on the couch nearest 
the door. Then, burying her face between her hands, she strove, 
with might, to collect her thoughts, to stifle the resentment 
against Gaston which conscience, sternly just, already condemned 
as paltry—ungenerous. 

It was of her own perverse will that she accepted Rex Basire’s 
invitation. How often had Gaston warned her that, with her 
temper, her opinions, she would find “society” a dangerous 
experiment; a game in which she would be likely to stake gold 
against other players’ counters! She had come here to-day to 
please herself. She had no right of control over her husband’s 
actions. Gaston lived according to the light of his own con- 
science, not hers. He was courteous by temperament, fond of 
little unforeseen deviations from any laid-down programme, 
prompt, always, in putting his time, his energy, himself, at the 
service of his friends. 

“Langrune is not the end of the earth.” She recalled his 
cheery, amused tone, as he was vanishing with Linda across the 
dunes. “If the Princess should start without us, we must get 
back by Cherburg to-morrow. It will fit in very well.” She 
remembered Doctor Thorne—his self-possession, his confidence 
in Gaston. “If my friend Arbuthnot is there, one’s fears are set 
at rest.” She could imagine Linda’s witty reproduction of the 
whole too delicious accident when they should get back to 
Guernsey. Oh, let her gain mastery over herself—mastery! 
Let to-day’s lesson be a deeper one than can be gained by nice 
observance of tone, or look, or manner. Let her have learned to 
conquer small jealousies, to be wary of quick judgments, to 
construe the actions, the intentions of others, nobly. 

Dinah resolved in the spirit to be strong. Meanwhile, she 
realized, with growing certitude, that she was weak, exceedingly, 
in the flesh. Her breath came with greater effort, her hands 
grew colder and more clammy. Rising with difficulty, she set 
herself to search for her cloak among a pyramid of wraps that 
lay, disordered, on a neighbouring couch, dimly discernible by 
aid of a newly-lighted lamp from the main cabin. Dinah Arbuth- 
not’s cloak lay (can Fate not be ironical even in the disposition 
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of a heap of shawls?) immediately above a soft, long Indian 
scarf belonging to Mrs. Thorne. As she lifted it the subtle 
Eastern perfume associated always with Linda’s presence, seemed 
to Dinah, in a second, to fill the cabin. A feeling of sickness, a 
sudden access of keen personal repulsion, took hold of her—all- 
powerful hold; for, this time, it was instinct, not reason, that 
moved her anger. She flung down her cloak, with a childish 
sense of disgust at having handled it. She sank back, passively, 
upon the sofa... 

A few minutes later came in the steward to light the centre 
lamp. Seeing one of the guests alone, and deathly white, he 
took the common sense, or steward’s view of the situation. 
Feeling queer, already? Let him get the lady a brandy-and- 
soda, a glass of wine, then? Settle the system before they got 
into rough water—though, for the matter of that, they would 
have a splendid passage. Sea like a mill pond, tide favourable. 
Nothing but running into one of these here Channel fogs to be 
feared. 

“TI will take some soda-water, if you please.” Odd and far 
away Dinah’s voice sounded to herself. “I am a good sailor in 
general, I would rather have a rough sea than a smooth one. 
But this evening I am a little tired. I feel thirsty.” 

She drank the soda-water with a sense of refreshment. “The 
wretchedest preparation, without the B., that could be made for 
a voyage,” thought the steward, as he stood, salver in hand, waiting 
for her glass. Then, when the man had again left her alone, she 
crept back into her place, held her hands tight to her throat to 
relieve the cruel sensation that well-nigh choked her, and waited. 

Waited—how long she knew not—perhaps, a short ten minutes 
only. In recalling the whole scene, later—the swell of the rising 
water, the murmur of voices in the adjacent cabin, the clinging, 
overpowering Indian perfume—in summoning up, I say, each 
external detail of that miserable evening, it would afterwards 
seem to Dinah Arbuthnot that no year of her life ever took so 
much hard living through as those mortal minutes. __ 

At length they came to an end. Doubt was to be set at rest, 
or turned into yet sharper certainty. For she could tell, first by 
the muffled thud of rowlocks, then by the plash of oar blades in 
the water, that the second boat was arriving. She could dis- 
tinguish Geoffrey’s voice, Lord Rex Basire’s, old Doctor Thorne’s— 
very loud this last, and didactic, but yielding Dinah’s heart no 
consolation. Would not Doctor Thorne talk loud and didactically 
whether his Linda had returned from her quest of him or not? 

After a time, the voices began to disperse. There came the 
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measured yoy-a-hoy of the sailors, the shuffle of feet, the fall of 
cable on deck. Then Dinah heard the steward saying to one of 
the boys that they had weighed anchor. And not a moment too 
soon. With the air so thick, and the glass nohow, the skipper 
ought to have started, on this badly buoyed coast, a couple of 
hours ago. A French pilot might be all very well, but to his, 
the steward’s mind, English daylight was better. 

Dinah knelt upon a sofa, inclined her face to the cool air of an 
open porthole, and watched the receding French coast. There 
lay the villages of Luc and Langrune, a line of lights flickering, 
misty and irregular, above the shimmer of the sea. Far away in 
the distance, rose one larger light, the signal lantern in the 
tower of La Délivrande. Dinah watched, automatically. She 
noted scarcely more than a playgoer, carried away by excitement, 
notes the scene-painting, at the most thrilling situation of a 
drama. To her, as to a child, the whole world was concentrated 
under the passion that governed herself. Had Gaston come 
back? She longed to know this with a longing which one must 
call to mind her narrow past life, her more than girlish simplicity, 
rightly to understand. And still, she did not attempt to leave 
the cabin. Her strength, moral and physical, seemed paralysed. 
How should she make her way, alone, up on deck, search in the 
darkness for Gaston, ask questions, parry, with a jest, such airy 
explanatien of her husband’s disappearance as might, on all sides, 
be offered her ? 

A voice, close at her elbow, made her start, guiltily. 

“No one in the ladies’ saloon? Well, then, Mrs. Gaston 
Arbuthnot must have tumbled overboard. Her husband and I 
have vainly searched the Princess for her.” Oh, kindly Cas- 
sandra! Was no small bit of embroidery tacked on, just at this 
juncture, over the bare truth? “So much for trusting valuable 
entomological specimens out of one’s own hands!” 

“ Miss Tighe, I am here. I have been trying to get a little 
warm. Your moth is safe,” stammered Dinah. 

She scarcely knew in what fashion the words left her dry and 
trembling lips. 

“Moth? A country-bred girl like you not to know that a 
speckled white, although, by luck, we caught him out of hours, 
is a butterfly! Well I have brought back our other pair of 
butterflies, safe and sound.” Before saying this Cassandra had 
put on her spectacles and carried her box beneath the doorway 
lamp. She made a great show of examining its contents, critically, 
thus allowing Dinah to recover her self-possession, unnoticed. 
“From certain murmurings I overheard among the sailors 1 
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believe we, all three, narrowly escaped being abandoned to our 
fate.” 


“Mrs. Thorne had begun to think that her husband was on 
board.” 

Dinah’s constrained tone was one of doubt rather than inquiry. 

“ My dear, nobody ever knows what Mrs. Thorne thinks. Linda 
is a charming woman, the pleasantest companion, when she 
chooses, in the world. But, as the Doctor says, Linda might 
reason. These electric transitions, from gay to grave, and back 
to gay again, are embarrassing in a world where the rest of us 
walk by rule. Linda Thorne is all impulse.” 

“Ah!” 

* At the first word of the Doctor’s disappearance, to run off, 
helter skelter, like a schoolgirl . . . yes, Linda Thorne,” cried 
Cassandra, peering round at some person or persons across her 
shoulder, “I am talking of you. Come down, and hear all the 
wicked things I have to say. At the first word of the Doctor's 
disappearance to run off like a school girl, taking somebody else’s 
husband with her! It was atrocious! Who is that behind you, 
Linda? Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot. Tell Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot, 
from me, that everything worth looking after on board the 
Princess is found.” 

As Cassandra Tighe scored her point, not without a little air of 
triumph, Linda tripped gaily down into the cabin. 

“We are to have the very finest weather, Miss Tighe, and all 
the world means to remain on deck. Only, of course, one wants 
shawls. What! Mrs. Arbuthnot?” 

Pausing in her search among the heap of wraps, it would seem 
that Linda recognised Dinah’s presence with amiable surprise. 
But Dinah was coldly silent. 

“Surely you, of all people, are not going to become a cabin 
passenger? My dear creature, I have just escaped the quaintest 
little adventure in the world! But for Miss Tighe’s advent, I 
should have eloped, yes, run clean, straight away, with your 
husband. We were planning it all out, from a commercial stand- 
point, as we flew, frantically, along the sand hills after Robbie. 
Were we not, Miss Tighe?” 

“T leave these matters to your own conscience,” was the dry 
answer. Possibly, Cassandra recollected that the butterflies were 
not flying very frantically at the moment when she captured 
them on the starlit dunes. “If you had run away with Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s husband, I should have taken good care to run with 


you. I warned the Doctor of my intentions before I left the 
Princess. 
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“It was quite too unselfish, Miss Tighe, and, pecuniarily, most 
apropos. I possessed five sous in copper (Guernsey currency) ; 
Mr. Arbuthnot was worth something under twenty francs. We 
should have had to leave our watches at the Mont de Piété—for 
me alas! no novel experience—the moment we reached Cherburg. 
Things have turned out, under Providence, for the best. Only, I 
think, I think,” admitted Linda, with arch frankness, “ the 
Doctor rather regrets having to retire into insignificance. If 
I had not come back, Robbie would have remained the hero of the 
situation.” 

Mrs. Thorne ran through all this in her accustomed little tired, 
inconsequential way of talking, winding up, finally, with a long 
and earnest yawn. She then danced up to a strip of mirror at 
the best lighted end of the cabin and settled herself to the con- 
templation of her own image with interest. She dabbed her 
. cheeks first with rice powder, then with eau-de-cologne, then with 

powder again, producing these cosmetics without a show of 
disguise from a tiny gilt case that hung at her waist-belt. She 
arranged the folds of her cachemire scarf above her sleek head 
in a certain Gitana mode, which, like all good art, gave an idea 
of unpremeditation and became her mightily, she pinned a knot of 
feathery grass, a memento doubtless of the starlit dunes, in her 
breast. 

Easy to predict that Linda Thorne would not be sea-sick to- 
night! She was warming to the situation, intended to work up 
her part—everything in human life was a “ part,” to Linda Thorne 
—with spirit. 

“Come up on deck, Mrs. Arbuthnot, will you not? Surely, with 
your splendid sea-going qualities, you are not going to stop down 
in this Black Hole of Calcutta ?” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot will come up when I do,” cried Cassandra, who, 
with an added pair of spectacles on her nose, was pinning out 
insects under a lamp. ‘Go your ways, Linda Thorne, wise ones 
if you can, and leave Mrs. Arbuthnot and me to follow ours.” 

“T would not be wise if I might,” said Linda, giving an ex- 
pressive backward glance across her shoulder, If I were wise . . . 
I should see myself as other people see me.” 

And having uttered this, the acutest speech that ever left her 
lips, away floated Mrs. Thorne, with her powdered cheeks, her 
cachemires, and her Indian fragrance, from the cabin. 

Dinah could hear the languid accents, the little stage laugh 
(learnt from the stalls), for a good many seconds later. She could 
distinguish the voices, too, of Gaston, and of Rosie Verschoyle. 
How heart-whole they all seemed! How frequent was their 
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laughter! What a light time the past hours had been to every 
one of the party but herself! Gaston’s philosophy, thought Dinah, 
taking an unconscious downward step, might be the true one after 
all, then. Live while we live. What had she profited bya strain 
of feeling too tall for the occasion, by the tiptoe attitude, by 
throwing away gold where a more reasonable member of society 
would have quietly staked counters ? 

“Any admittance here?” exclaimed a masculine voice, as 
an impatient hand pushed back the cabin door. ‘“ Why, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, I have been searching for you everywhere. I want 
you to come up on deck at once, please, and see a comet. Not a 
comet really, you know,” Lord Rex went on, looking hard at 
Dinah’s white face. “Some kind of Japanese fire balloon sent up 
by the French people. However, it does just as well as one.” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, go,” cried old Cassandra, 
glancing up, over her double spectacles, from her pinning. “It 
will take me an hour’s work to bring all my specimens straight. 
And your colour shows you want oxygen. You are right, Lord 
Rex. Take Mrs. Arbuthnot on deck to see this comet which is 
not a comet. I shall follow by-and-by.” 

And Dinah Arbuthnot obeyed. She did more. Dinah allowed 
the tips of her cold fingers to rest within Rex Basire’s hand as he 


pioneered her up the cabin stairs into the semi-darkness of the 
night. 


Cuarter XXXI. 


WIFE AND HUSBAND. 


Tue outlook continued promising, overhead. The tide was at the 
right ebb for making Barfleur Point. At an earlier hour than 
had been hoped for, the friendly Casket lights showed, at intervals, 
above the starboard bow of the Princess, The skipper, cheerful 
of voice, promised his passengers that in forty minutes more— 
tide and weather remaining favourable—the vessel would be lying 
well to leeward of Alderney. 

All this time, Dinah had found no opportunity for exchanging 
a conciliatory word with her husband. She felt that Gaston did 
not so much avoid as ignore her. He always contrived to be 
deep in talk with some other person when his wife sought to 
draw near him, did not address her, did not recognise her 
presence. At length, abruptly, just as Dinah was nerving 
herself to make some desperate first advance, Mr. Arbuthnot 
crossed the deck. He came up to the spot where she and Rex 
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Basire stood together. With the most natural air imaginable he 
put his hand under Dinah’s arm. 

“Suppose you take a turn with me, wife?” Mr. Arbuthnot 
made the proposal in his pleasantest tone, Rex Basire listening. 
“Do you see that revolving beacon? No, my dear, no! Neither 
aloft on the funnel, nor in my face, but away, far as you can look, 
to the right. That beacon marks the Casket Rocks. And there, 
straight ahead, but without any lights showing, as yet, we are to 
believe is Alderney. Let us make our way to the forecastle. 
We shall have a better view.” 

The fore part of the deck was deserted, save by two or three 
knots of sailors, talking low together in patois French as they 
watched the horizon. Gaston and Dinah were practically alone. 
She felt the heart within her throb uneasily. An icy politeness 
lay beneath the surface geniality of Gaston Arbuthnot’s manner. 
Dinah was prompt to recognise it. 

“What a long day this has been, Gaston. I shall want no 
wider experience in respect of yachting picnics.” 

“You are changeable, Dinah. As we walked from Langrune 
to Luc, it was agreed between us that the day should be con- 
sidered a success.” 

“A great deal has happened since then,” exclaimed Dinah, 
under her breath. 

“Nothing very notable, surely. If I recollect right, I did my 
duty to the extent of two waltzes in the Luc ballroom, and you, 
my dear child, had a long, a most amusing and intellectual 
conversation, I cannot doubt, with Lord Rex Basire, in one of 
the doorways.” 

“Lord Rex Basire is never amusing when he talks to me.” 

“Then I congratulate you on your proficiency in seeming 
amused. It ranks high as a difficult social art, even among 
veterans.” 

“Gaston!” she exclaimed, a new and poignant doubt making 
itself felt. 

“ Dinah.” 

“T don’t know what to think of your tone. Why have you 
never said a word, never looked at me during all these hours ? 
Are you offended ?” 

“On the contrary,” retorted Gaston. They were now out of 
sight, out of earshot of everybody. As he spoke, Arbuthnot 
withdrew his hand from his wife’s arm. “Iam thoroughly your 
debtor. It was the sense of my indebtedness that made me 


bring you here. I wished to thank you without an audience, 
quietly.” 
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“To thank me,” stammered Dinah, in a sort of breathless way. 
“ For—for. ” she broke off, reddening violently. 
Gaston watched her. “For your solicitude, your kindly tact! 
That idea of dispatching the old ladyin the scarlet cloak to chaperon 
me was boldly original, a fine intuition of wifely vigilance 

“Gaston! I never ¥ 

“ Yet scarcely the sort of vigilance that passes current in a 
commonplace and scoffing world. If you had the smallest spark 
of humour, Dinah—that missing sense! that one little flaw in 
your character!—you would see things as the commonplace 
scoffing world sees them.” 

“ Should I?” 

“You would divine that, under no possible circumstances, 
—really it would be well to remember this for the rest of our 
mortal lives—under no circumstances can I require an old lady, 
with or without a scarlet cloak, as my chaperon.” 

A different woman to Dinah might here have turned the 
tables on Gaston Arbuthnot, have stoutly, truthfully disavowed 
responsibility as to Cassandra Tighe’s movements. Dinah was 
too transparently honest to defend herself as to the letter, 
knowing that she had been an accessory in the spirit. 

“ When the time was so short—ten minutes more, Gaston, and 
the Princess would have started without you—I felt that my 
heart must stop. Miss Tighe, any one, could have seen on my 
face what I suffered.” 

“T have no doubt that ‘any one’ could, and did see it,” said 
Gaston Arbuthnot, with grave displeasure. “It would not occur 
to you to make an effort at decent self-control, whatever ridicule 
you might be bringing upon others. Does it never strike you, 
Dinah,” he went on, unjustly, “that other women have human 
sensibilities as well as yourself—Linda Thorne, for instance? 
She rushed off, poor thing, in the greatest agitation at the first 
whisper of the Doctor’s disappearance, fearing nothing from 
Mrs. Grundy, fearing all things for her husband. Was it generous, 
charitable, do you think, to let your disapprobation.be written, 
so that he who ran might read, upon your face ?” 

“T think,” said Dinah faithfully, “that Mrs. Thorne felt no 
agitation whatsoever.” 

Gaston also thought so. It was a point he would not commit 
himself to argue out. 

“There are feelings one must take for granted. Mrs. Thorne 
did the right thing in refusing to start without her husband. 
I acted as I judged best in determining to remain by her. That 
ought to have been enough for you.” 
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“Yes. It ought to have been enough.” 

Dinah gazed before her at the purplish streak faintly dividing 
the sea-line from the sky. It grew blurred and tremulous. Her 
eyes had filled with tears. 

“You had plenty of people to bear you company—Geoffrey, 
Miss Bartrand. It is unbecoming in you, Dinah, to act like a 
wayward girl. However matters had turned out about Doctor 
and Mrs. Thorne, what hardship would there have been in your 
returning to Guernsey with Geoffrey and without me?” 

“None, none! I was wrong from first to last. All this is my 
lesson, remember. One cannot get a lesson by heart without a 
little trouble.” 

“Qne might learn it without making everybody else absurd,” 
persisted Gaston. “You asked me why I had never addressed a 
word to you, never looked in your direction since we put out to sea. 
I will tell you why, my dear. I considered you dangerous. I was 
afraid.” 

Dinah lifted up her face. She fixed her truthful and transparent 
gaze full on Gaston Arbuthnot. 

“T don’t understand you, Gaston. You know I never can 
understand when you speak with a double meaning.” 

“Well, there was a certain electric look about you, a look pro- 
phetic of lightning or thunder showers, for neither of which I am 
in the mood. You ought to have chosen a husband of more heroic 
mould, Dinah. There is the truth. A man, like the hero of a 


lady’s novel,” observed Mr. Arbuthnot, wittily, “always equal to - 


a strained attitude. A man, fond of the big primeval human 
passions—love, hatred, jealousy. But you have married me, and 
Tam afraid you must take me asI am. You must also, as often 
as you can—remember this, Dinah—as often as you can, endeavour 
not to render me ridiculous.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot re-emerged out of the darkness, 
Gaston’s hand was resting on his wife’s shoulder, Dinah’s face had 
recovered its calm. It would have taken a keen observer of coun- 
tenance to guess that a breeze so stiff as the one we know of had 
just stirred the surface of these two persons’ lives. Was Linda 
Thorne such an observer ? 

Linda was standing alone in the gangway, her attitude 
one of deliberation, when Gaston and his wife came aft. 
She kept her position, speaking to no one, until Lord Rex, com- 
panionless, like herself, had managed to find his way to Dinah’s 
elbow. Then Linda Thorne made a move. She crossed to 
the vessel’s side. Resting her hand on the bulwarks, she gazed 
heayenward. Such good lines as her throat and shoulders pos- 
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sessed were outlined, sharply, against the pallid background 
of sky. 


Gaston Arbuthnot followed her before long. 

“We are fortunate, after all our misadventures, are we not ? 
The mate tells me that we have sighted Alderney. It seems likely 
that we shall get back to Petersport without fog.” 

“And what, may I ask, do you mean by our misadventures!” 

There was a ring of suspicion in Linda Thorne’s tone. 

“ Ah—what! The moment,” said Gaston, “ when gleams of a 
scarlet cloak first flashed upon one along the sand-dunes seems, to 
my own consciousness, about the most serious of them.” 

“You are singularly insincere, Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot!” 

“T cannot agree with you, Mrs. Thorne. My worst enemies, 
on the contrary, have the grace to credit me with a sort of brutal 
frankness.” 

“ And, supposing no scarlet cloak had appeared? You would 
willingly have been left, a second Robinson Crusoe, on the desert 
shores of Luc?” 


“The cases are not parallel. Robinson Crusoe had only the 
society of his man Friday.” 

“And there were no beaux yeux to weep for him! So many 
years,” observed Linda, “ stand between me and the literature of 
my childhood that I am uncertain about details. But I don’t 
think one ever heard of a Mrs. Crusoe ?” 

Gaston knew that he was being laughed at. He kept his 
temper, charmingly. 

“And there is, very decidedly, a Mrs. Arbuthnot. When I 
think of Dinah, I cannot call Miss Tighe’s advent a misadventure. 
Poor Dinah has a child’s quick capacity for unhappiness. Her 
imagination would have conjured up a dozen possible horrors, by 
sea and land, if I had not returned to her.” 

“That is all so very, very pretty, is it not?” Linda stooped, as 
if watching the rush of the sea—Gaston Arbuthnot could not 
catch the expression of her face. “ We professional old travellers 
are toughened and sun-baked out of all rose-water_ nervousness. 
Robbie has told you—whom does he not tell—the story of my 
being lost, actually lost, in the Nilgiris? If I were to be mislaid 
for a fortnight, I really don’t believe the Doctor would suffer a 
moment’s uneasiness.” 

“And yet you were so cruelly upset by his disappearance. The 
superiority,” apostrophised Gaston, “of the unselfish sex over 
ours.” 

“T was not only upset by his disappearance,” Mrs. Thorne showed 
continued interest in the waves. “I am disturbed about him in 
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my conscience, still. If Doctor Thorne takes the slightest chill 
to-night, we shall be having the old jungle fever back upon him.” 

Gaston sympathised as to this contingency, not, as yet, per- 
ceiving the drift of Linda’s alarms. 

“ At Robbie’s age one cannot be over prudent. Torun into one 
of these cold Channel fogs might end in something quite too 
serious. And, although the stars make a pretence at shining,” 
Linda raised her head with stationary archness, “ the enemy is at 
hand. I feel fog in the air.” 

“The air is clearer than it has been all day. In another three 
or four hours the sun will have risen. We shall be in Guern- 
ge ” 

‘ In another twenty minutes we shall be outside Alderney 
harbour. I was talking matters over, some minutes ago, with 
Ozanne.” Linda inspected the white hand, resting on the bulk- 
warks, with attention. “And he has most good-naturedly con- 
sented to let me and Robbie land. By signalling promptly for a 
boat we shall not detain you Princess people five minutes. There 
is the dearest little primitive hotel in Alderney, close to Maxwell 
Grimsby’s diggings. You remember my telling you about it?” 





Gaston remembered Mrs. Thorne’s telling him about the dearest - 


little primitive hotel. 

“The Doctor will have a good night’s rest to recruit his 
strength, and to-morrow morning, if the day is warm, we shall 
make our way back to our home and infant by the Cherburg 
steamer.” 

Now Maxwell Grimsby, a gunner by profession, a painter by love, 
was one of Gaston Arbuthnot’s best artist friends—best too, in the 
higher acceptation of that much cheapened word. Grimsby was 
no manufacturer of prettiness, no amateur idler. Did not a series 
of beach studies bearing the well-known initials M. G. testify to 
the world how diligently this very summer’s enforced imprison- 
ment in Alderney was put to use? During the past fortnight 
Gaston had constantly vacillated in his intention of looking up 
his friend, for ever declaring how much better work a man might 
do on the grand old rock, yonder, than disturbed by the hundred 
distractions of pleasant, idle, sociable, little Sarnia—never start- 
ing, for ever wishing he were gone! Here was occasion to his 
hand, a chance of looking up Grimsby without even the pre- 
liminary trouble of packing one’s portmanteau ! 

“ Of course you could not come with us,” asserted Linda, in her 
little undertone of mockery. “ Mrs. Arbuthnot is such a child! 
She would conjure up a dozen possible horrors if you were to be 
absent from her so long ? ” 
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“T am not sure that deserting the Princess would be a courteous 
action to our hosts,” said Gaston Arbuthnot, hesitating under the 
first touch of temptation. 

“You are made of poorer stuff than your cousin,” thought 
Linda, glancing, for a second, at his handsome face. “To gain a 
victory over Monsieur Geoffrey would be to gain a victory indeed.” 
Then, aloud—“If we were to carry away any of the younger 
people I should feel it treason to desert the Princess,” she 
observed. “I would not go, indeed, if Robbie and I were wanted 
as chaperons. Considering the existence of Mrs. Verschoyle and 
of Miss Tighe—in talking of chaperons, Mr. Arbuthnot, you and 
I must never forget Miss Tighe—I think Doctor and Mrs. Thorne 
may very well be spared. For you, it is different.” 

“In what way?” asked Gaston, wincing, inwardly, under her 
sarcasms. 

“Oh, different altogether. Too much depends upon your 
presence. Pray do not think of such a revolutionary proceeding 
as taking flight. You would never be allow— I mean, I am sure 
you would not find it advantageous to run away. What messages 
do you send to Mr. Grimsby ?” 

“ None.” 

“That is severe. You do not believe in my delivering them 
intact ? ” 

“T mean to deliver them myself.” 

Linda Thorne laughed incredulously. “I wish I could make 
an enormous wager at this thrilling crisis,” she remarked with 
persistence. “Come, Mr. Arbuthnot. Will you bet me a single 
pair of gloves that you will be... that you will quit the 
Princess when we do?” 

“Tt would be betting on a certainty,” said Gaston. “My 
mind is made up. Iam really glad of the chance of seeing old 
Max.” 

“You have told me something of the kind already. You 
refused a wager I offered you last Monday afternoon, because it 
would have been ‘betting on a certainty.’ And yet, as the event 
proved, I should have won.” 

“The event will prove that you do not win now.” 

There was more than a threat of impatience in Gaston Arbuth- 
not’s voice. 

“And you do accept my bet, then? You do stake a pair of 
gloves that you are—that you will land at Alderney with Robbie 
and myself?” 

“Tf you are bent upon giving mea pair of gloves, Mrs. Thorne— 
iron grey, seven and a-half—lI shall accept them with pleasure.” 
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“Done! The bargain is concluded. My number, as you know, 
is six and a quarter, Jouvin’s best. I wear eight buttons. And 
now,” added Linda, preparing to move away, “I must find our 
hosts, and make excuses. Had I not better offer them on your 
behalf, too ?” 

“You are too kind to me, Mrs. Thorne. I think I have just 
courage enough to pull through the emergency, unassisted.” 

Lord Rex was still lingering in Dinah’s neighbourhood when 
Linda tripped airily across to the gangway, Gaston Arbuthnot 
following her. 

“Doctor Thorne and I have to thank you, all, for quite one of 
the most perfect excursions in the world. I shall put a mark 
against the subalterns’ picnic,” said Linda, diplomatically. “It 
has been one of the true red-letter days of my life.” 

“Don’t talk of the picnic as over, Mrs. Thorne. The subalterns 
look forward to some hours more of your society, even without 
the promised fog.” 

“ Ah, that terrible fog! I must confess, the word makes me 
nervous, for the Doctor’s sake. A fog, you know, means damp— 
that constant bugbear to us old East Indians.” 

“But the voyage is half over. Here we are, almost, in 
Alderney harbour.” 

“ And here, I am afraid, my husband and I ought to bid you 
all good-night. Captain Ozanne has offered to signal for a boat. 
We should not delay the Princess five minutes. Really and 
truly, Lord Rex, I think the wisest course will be for Doctor 
Thorne to land.” 

“Doctor Thorne to land? Another mysterious disappearance ! 
And shall you, Mrs. Thorne, immediately follow suit, as you did 
at Luc ?” 

“Of course I shall! The whole Luc comedy will be repeated.” 
And here Linda’s voice grew intentionally clear and resonant. 
“The Luc comedy, with the original cast and decorations, for 
everybody’s amusement.” 

It was a wantonly cruel speech—Dinah Arbuthnot stood within 
hearing! Yet Linda Thorne’s conscience did not upbraid her. 
She belonged by temperament to the irresponsible class of mortals 
who can never resist the temptation of histrionic effect. For 
what, save histrionic effect, had she cajoled the skipper, the old 
Doctor, Gaston, into this freak of midnight disembarcation ? 
And when once a woman’s tongue and actions are ruled by the 
eternal desire for smart dramatic point, it must be clear that 
other women’s sufferings will pay the price of her success. 

Dinah’s heart froze. She divined, without going through any 
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distinct process of reason, what announcement she was likely to 
hear next. 

“Tf the Luc scene is to be repeated, I conclude you, too, are 
going to desert us?” 

Lord Rex Basire addressed himself to Gaston Arbuthnot. 

“ Well, it has been borne in upon one during the last fortnight 
that it was a duty to look up old Grimsby,” began Gaston. 
“ And this P 

“ And this is duty made easy. Go, my dear fellow, if you have 
had enough of us,” cried Lord Rex, lightly. “ But go on one 
condition—that you do not take Mrs. Arbuthnot. Mrs. Arbuthnot 
is our chaperon-in-chief. We cannot spare her.” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot has Miss Bartrand under her charge—have 
you not, Dinah? Iam afraid you could scarcely ——” 

“JT should, under no circumstances, think of landing at 
Alderney,” said Dinah, in a voice uncomfortably strange to 
Gaston’s ear. “I am not afraid of fog. I do not wish to see 
Mr. Maxwell Grimsby. Why should I leave the Princess?” 

“Where your presence is the life of the whole party,” pleaded 
Lord Rex. “ You must not let your husband persuade you into 
throwing us over, Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

Quietly, firmly, came Dinah’s answer : 

“You need not be afraid. There is no risk of my being 
persuaded, Lord Rex. I am a great deal tvo wise,” she added, 
“to go away from people who care to have me.” 

And no further word of explanation or of farewell was 
exchanged between Dinah and her husband. Into the irrevo- 
eable mistakes of life is it not singular how men and women 
constantly drift after this blind fashion? Only at the last 
moment, when the Princess had slackened speed, when the boat 
that had been signalled for was fast approaching from Alderney 
harbour—only at this last moment, I say, Gaston addressed a 
remark to Geff which Dinah felt might be taken by her, if she 
chose. 

“T shall be back to-morrow, unless anything very unforeseen 
happens. If it does, I can telegraph for my portmanteau, and——” 

Geoffrey whispered a word or two in his cousin’s ear. “ Of 
eourse, of course. I have every intention of coming back. I 
merely said ‘if.’ You will have a magnificent passage,” added 
Gaston, shaking hands heartily with Lord Rex. “Duty takes me 
to old Max. Inclination would have kept me with my hosts on 
board the Princess.” 

Despite the neat turning of this speech, away Mr. Arbuthnot 
and the Thornes went,—Linda, with her cachemires, her bouquets 
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of wild flowers, her fears for Robbie, her wafted kisses to her 
friends, creating little theatrical sensations to the last. The 
boat was visible for a few seconds only, so swiftly did the 
Princess again get under way. There was a profuse waving of 
handkerchiefs. “Good-night, every one!” rang cheerily across 
the water in Gaston Arbuthnot’s voice. And then Dinah 
awakened to the knowledge that she was forsaken, this time by 
no accident, but of cold-blooded, determined forethought—for- 
saken, with all the world to see, with Lord Rex Basire persistently 
talking, as though nothing of moment had happened, at her 
elbow. 


Cuaprter XXXII. 4 


ROSE-WATER SOCIALISM. 


Drvaz did not turn from him. Nay, although her brain was in a 
whirl, although her voice was not under command, although her 
heart was bursting, Dinah’s lips smiled. She was monosyllabic, 
Lord Rex felt, but monosyllabic with a difference. And eager 
to improve the scantiest, most meagre encouragement, he began 
instantly to ransack such memory and imagination as were his for 
pertinent subject-matter. 

Frothy small talk, personal compliments, local gossip, were 
little relished, as he had proved, by Dinah Arbuthnot. She did 
not read newspaper trials, had never opened a Society journal, 
knew nothing about actors or actresses, or novels, or prime 
ministers, or popular divines. You could not get her even to talk 
about herself. But then, that face of hers! If one might, quietly, 
stand gazing at her surpassing fairness as one does at a canvas 
or a marble, Lord Rex Basire, on this summer night, would have 
asked nothing more. His duties as a host, however, the sense 
that others might construe his silence into deficiency of wit, forced 
upon him articulate speech. 

“ Awful hole, Alderney, for an idle man! Now I was stationed 
there for three months and got through an awful lot of work. 
No good letting circumstances beat you. I coloured a meerschaum 
first rate—worked at it, morning, noon, and night. I taught 
two of my terriers to march on hind legs, while I whistled the 
‘Marseillaise.’ Favourite tune of mine, the ‘ Marseillaise.’” 

“So your Lordship has told me.” 

Dinah thought of their first conversation at the rose-show. 

“T loathe classic music—loathe everything, in art and literature, 
but what I can understand. Ever seen Maxwell Grimsby’s 
Alderney sketches, by-the-bye? Dab of greenish-grey for the sea. 
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Dab of bluish-grey for the clonds—Storms, Sunsets, Whirlwinds, 
things you may as well frame upside down as straight, if you 
choose.” 

No, Dinah had never seen them. 

“Maxwell Grimsby’s an old friend, isn’t he, of Arbuthnot’s? 
That accounts for your husband throwing over all us people on 
board the Princess.” 

To this there was no answer. The balls had, certainly, not 
broken well as regarded Alderney. Clearing his throat twice, 
after a more redoubtable pause than heretofore, Lord Rex at 
length sought a wild and sudden refuge in English politics. He 
had never in his life talked politics to a pretty woman, reserving 
his views, which were of the rose-water socialistic school, for 
after-dinner eloquence among his brother subs. So desperately 
new an experience as Dinah required desperate measures! To 
talk well above this young person’s head, thought Lord Rex, who 
held no mean opinion of his own intellect, might awe her into 
appreciation. 

And the subject he chose for his experiment was that of class 
inequality. 

The emptiness of all titles, the folly of all social pre-eminence, 
were themes on which Lord Rex waxed hot, exceedingly. 
Perhaps he was sincere. Rose-water socialism, I must admit, did 
not sit without a certain grace on this sunburnt little dandy, 
a grace to which his slinged arm, shot through in the for- 
lorn defence of English Empire, gave the added zest of pi- 
quancy. 

Dinah unthawed at once. She broke into talk. In the matter 
of class differences, Gaston Arbuthnot’s wife held fixed opinions, 
and could express them incisively. But her ideas were not Lord 

tex Basire’s ideas. Lord Rex had got a vast deal of rabid 
rhetoric by heart, very picturesque rhetoric in its way, and 
coming from the lips of a Duke’s son. Dinah had sharp, clear 
knowledge, gained, at first hand, through the vicissitudes of her 
own marriage. To Lord Rex social inequality was a party 
question—kind of thing, don’t you know, that, vehemently cried 
down, may sometimes land a man, with a following, in the House! 
To Dinah it was the hidden enemy, the impalpable barrier that 
stood between her and her husband’s heart. Lord Rex had learnt 
pages of showy axioms to demonstrate that social inequality 
should never exist. Dinah’s life was one long, irrefragable, 
stubborn proof that it existed. 

“Your remarks have a terribly Conservative flavour, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot.” When they had talked for some considerable time 
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he told her this. ‘ Impossible you can be a Conservative, in 
reality ?” 

“Gaston calls me an old-fashioned Whig. I don’t know the 
meaning of the word. I only pretend to understand these things 
in the humblest way, from my own standpoint.” 

“ But you are in favour of the nationalisation of the land? You 
would do away with the laws of primogeniture? You don’t think 
a few thousand loiterers, slave-drivers, should hold big estates— 
for their pheasants—because each elder son, let him be fool, 
knave, or coward, is heir to them?” 

“ Without such laws, where would our English families be, my 
lord, our barons, and earls, and great dukes, like your father ?” 

“Oh, where they came from,” said Lord Rex, disposing of the 
question jauntily. “Labour was the original purchase-money 
paid for all things. You believe that much, at least, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot ? ” 

“If the succession law was swept away we might lose more 
than we can afford along with it.” Dinah had heard ultra- 
revolutionary notions freely aired at times, among Gaston’s 
friends, and, in her one-sided feminine way, had striven, over her 
cross-stitch, to think them out. “1, for one, should not like to see 
any church or chapel in England turned into a lecture place for 
these new unbelievers.” 

“Unbelievers! Oh, that is quite a different story. We began 
by talking about the folly of class differences.” 

Dinah was silent awhile. Then: “It would be impossible for 
you and me to think alike on all this,” she told her companion, 
with a grave smile. “ You have seen so much of the world, Lord 
Rex, perhaps have heard the debates in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ?” 

Lord Rex confessed that this intellectual advantage had befallen 
him. 

“ And I have just watched the lives, the manners of a few more 
or less troubled men and women. Class differences, as you call 
them, may be folly. They are the hardest facts I know, the .. .” 

Dinah saved herself, just in time, from adding, “ the cruellest.” 

“Beauty is the universal leveller,” observed Lord Rex, with 
presence of mind. “A [perfectly beautiful woman would grace 
the steps of any throne in Europe.” 

“Leave thrones alone, Lord Rex Basire! If the beautiful 
woman wanted to make others happy she would have most chance 
to do so in her own class of life.” 


“ And suppose the beautiful woman wanted to be happy herself, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot?” 
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“ Happiness comes naturally if you see it on the faces of the 
people round you.” 

Their politics had not taken the turn Lord Rex desired. He 
harked back, a little abruptly, upon his first premises. 

“Yes, I am for absolute equality, Gardener Adam and his wife, 
and that style of thing. I would make the shop-keeping capitalist, 
just as much as the bloated aristocrat, turn overa fresh leaf. If I 
ever marry,” said Lord Rex Basire—“ don’t feel at all like marry- 
ing at present, but if I ever do—lI hope to get for my wife some 
simple little village barbarian who has never been to a ball, never 
heard an opera, never seen a racecourse in her life!” 

“A village barbarian—of what station?” asked Dinah Arbuth- 
not. 

“Matter of blank indifference. I should marry the girl, noi 
her station.” 

“ And afterwards? Would the barbarian be accepted by your 
family? Or would you accept hers? Or would you, both, give 
up society ?” 

“That would suit me best! Give up society.” United to the 
woman one adored,” said Lord Rex with fervour, “ what could 
one want with artificial pleasures, with the eternal bore of dinners 
and dances?” 

Dinah gave a chill laugh. She remembered the days when 
Gaston Arbuthnot was wont to use the like phrases, as a preface 
(so, in her present jealous misery, she thought) to returning to 
the world and its pleasures, un-hampered by a wife. 

“When you marry, my lord,” she observed, distantly, “ you will, 
it you act wisely, choose some duke’s or earl’s daughter for your 
wife. Give up that notion of the village barbarian. As time 
wore on, and .. . and the truth of things grew clear, the duke’s 
daughter would, at least, understand you. There could be no 
discoveries for her to make.” 

Lord Rex turned and faced Dinah Arbuthnot, good humouredly 
ignoring the coldness of her bearing towards himself. 

“Your opinions are desperately mixed, Mrs. Arbuthnot. You 
may be Conservative in theory—you would be a staunch Republican 
in practice! I am afraid, now, that a man with the misfortune— 
I mean, you know,” stammered Lord Rex, lowering his voice, 
“that you could never bring yourself to care, ever so little, for a 
man with any wretched sort of handle to his name.” 

“T beg your pardon, my lord?” 

“A man belonging to the most useless class of all—the class 
that so many of us who are in it would gladly see done away 
with! Such a man would never find favour in your sight?” 
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“ Would have found, do you mean, when I was a girl of seven- 
teen?” Dinah asked in tones of ice. “I can give no answer to 
that. Girls’ hearts are moved by such trifles—a title, even, 
might turn the balance! But I and my sisters lived in a little 
Devonshire village. We saw nothing whatever of high folks, 
and——” 

“Tam not talking of Devonshire villages!” exclaimed Lord Rex, 
interrupting her petulantly, but dropping his voice still lower, “I 
am not talking of the time when you were seventeen—I mean now.” 

Dinah paused, recoiling from him nervously. Idle compliments 
had moved her, at length, to an extent Lord Rex dreamed not of. 
For she could not forget that this was all part of her lesson, that 
her companion was making speeches such as better born women, 
eareless mothers, wives of the type of Linda Thorne, might just 
listen lightly to, parry, and forget! With the thought came a 
thought of Gaston. A flood of shame tingled in her cheeks. 

“You ask me questions beyond my understanding, Lord Rex.” 
So, after a stringent effort she brought herself to speak. “My 
choice was made, happily, long ago. How could any man but 
Gaston find favour in my sight?” 

Lord Rex Basire, his tender years notwithstanding, had seen 
plenty of good feminine acting, of the kind which dispenses with 
footlights and the critics, the acting required in the large shifting 
comedy of human life. Although his own delicacy was not 
extreme, or his perception sensitive, some unspoiled fibre in his 
heart vibrated, responsive to the honesty of Dinah’s voice. This 
woman acted not, could never act! Her fealty to her light, 
neglectful husband was part of herself. Duty and happiness for 
Dinah were simply exchangeable terms. She could taste of the 
one only in the fulfilment of the other. 

“That was very charmingly expressed, Mrs. Arbuthnot. I 
hope, when I marry, my wife will say the same pretty things of 
me, if I deserve them, which I shall not! Characters like mine 
don’t reform.” 

“There will be more chance of reformation if you marry than if 
you don’t—especially if you choose the duke’s daughter,” added 
Dinah stiffly, “ not the barbarian.” 

“ And without any marrying at all! If some woman, as good as 
she is fair, would hold out her hand to me in friendship, would 
let me think that I held a place rather lower than a favourite dog 
or horse would hold in her regard! If—if—ah, Mrs. Arbuthnot! 
if you——” 

But Lord Rex speedily discovered that he was apostrophising 
the waves and the stars. At the moment when his eloquence 
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waxed warmest, Dinah Arbuthnot, village barbarian that she was, 
had walked away, without one syllable of excuse, from his 
lordship’s side! 

He watched the outlines of her figure as long as they were 
discernible through the gloom ; then, drawing forth his vesuvians 
and tobacco-pouch, prepared to smoke a lonely pipe of wisdom on 
the bridge. Lord Rex was in a fever of perplexity. Until the last 
five days, he had never cared for living mortal but himself. His 
brief fealties to the prettiest face of the hour, Rosie Verschoyle’s 
among the number, had been so many offerings at the shrine of 
small personal vanity. All this wasover. His surrender to Dinah’s 
nobler beauty, his recognition of Dinah’s pure and upright nature, 
had roused him thoroughly out of self, made him look searchingly at 
the aims, the pleasures of life, and acknowledge that’ there were 
human affections, human fidelities, high above the range of his own 
light and worldly experience. Did happiness thrive in that loftier, 
chill atmosphere? Was Gaston Arbuthnot to be congratulated, 
wholly, on his lot? 

One thing was certain—so Rex Basire decided, as he betook 
himself gloomily to the bridge. However this drama of domestic 
life might end, it would be monstrous, impossible, that he, Rex 
Basire, should be peremptorily dismissed therefrom, dismissed, as 
one occasionally sees the frustrated stage villain, long before the 
final falling of the curtain! 

“And even if it is so,” mused Lord Rex, half aloud, and 
drawing upon reminiscences of Nap. in his ill-humour, “if no 
choice lies before one but to ‘accept misery,’ misery let it be! 
The man who goes blue does not invariably find himself in the 
worst position at the end of the game.” 

But the lad’s philosophy was lip-deep only. Lord Rex Basire 
had never felt less cynically indifferent to loss and gain than in 
this hour. 


Carter XXXIII. 
CLOSE TO PORT. 


Tne short June night drew to its close,and still the weather 
continued fair. The sky was full of stars, a solitary lambent 
planet quivered in the east. By the time the moon had sunk, with 
pale metallic glow, above the motionless Channel, a welcome point 
of fire was visible over the starboard bow of the vessel—the 
beacon of Castle Cornet lighthouse. 

A little flutter ran through the groups of expectant people 
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keeping watch together upon the deck of the Princess. It was 
well to have got back safely, and without fog. And still, whispered 
the younger ones regretfully, the most delightful picnic in the 
world had come to an end, all too soon! Even Mrs. Verschoyle, 
emerging with salts-bottle, with chattering teeth, from the cabin, 
conceded that, for a yachting expedition ; and although |’Ancresse 
Common would have been a thousand times more reasonable, their 
misadventures had been few. How comforting, murmured the 
poor lady, with a shudder, if it were not for the cold—this 
curiously increasing cold—to keep one’s eye on the familiar 
Harbour light, to realize that in another hour and a half, at latest, 
they would be all warm and asleep in their beds! 

But the cold increased still, and for a midsummer night, was 
undoubtedly no common cold. It found its way through plaids 
and waterproofs, it got down throats, it caused fingers to become 
numbed. The mate was seen to button up his pilot jacket as he 
made his way with precipitate haste to the men on watch ; the 
skipper moved from one foot to the other as he stood consulting 
his compass. Both skipper and mate glanced anxiously ahead 
towards the west, where no horizon showed, 

“ One would scarcely have expected the stars to set so suddenly,” 
observed Mrs. Verschoyle. In this lady’s youth it is probable 
that schoolgirls did not, as now, learn the exact sciences, “ Bui 
depend upon it, the captain knows his way. The sailors are taking 
precautions, I heard the steward say so downstairs, by using the 
lead. And I remarked that they were seeing most attentively tc 
the small boats. Besides, I have heard more than one gun fired. 
No sound so reassuring at sea as the report of a gun! A skilled 
old mariner like Ozanne would not be dependent on anything so 
chancy as the stars.” 

“But, mamma, the Harbour lighthouse has set, too,” cried 
Rosie Verschoyle, who stood, shivering, at her mother’s side. 
“Everything is setting. I don’t see our own funnel. I don’t 
see the flower in your bonnet as clearly as I did two minutes ago.” 

“T wish you would talk soberly, child. You know how much 
I dislike this kind of ill-timed flippancy. Who ever heard of a 
lighthouse setting ?” observed Mrs. Verschoyle, with melancholy 
common sense, “and why does the Princess go so slow? The 
skipper, no doubt, has his reasons, still he might remember we 
are not all as fond of the sea as he is. I was never less nervous 
in my life, and—Sailor! Sailor!” Mrs. Verschoyle fiung herseli 
before a figure, wrapped up in tarpaulin, crowned by a sou’-wester 
which loomed with gigantic proportions through the thick air. 
“Would you say, if you please, why the steamer goes so slow ? 
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And are we in danger—off our track or anything? And why does 
one seem all at once to lose sight of Castle Cornet lighthouse ?” 

The sailor was a weatherbeaten old Guernseyman, possessing 
about twelve words of Anglo-Saxon in his vocabulary. Mrs. 
Verschoyle, however, in her agonised desire for truth, stretched 
her arms forth in the direction of the vanished red light. She 
also articulated the words Castle Cornet with tolerable distinct- 
ness. Her meaning had made itself clear. 

The answer, proceeding from the depths of a gruff, tobaccoey 
throat, was incisive: 

“ Brouillard!” 

And brouillard it proved, clammy, ice-cold, yellow, after the 
manner of all mid-Channel fogs. At first, every one affected to 
take this reverse of fortune as a jest, the little bit of mock 
danger that was needed to point a moral to the preceding day’s 
enjoyment. So providential, said the ladies, in a pious but 
quavering chorus, that the Princess lay close on shore before the 
fog grew thick. The skipper’s duty, clearly, was to make 
straight for St. Peter's Harbour and land them. Only, why lose 
time? Why steam so slowly? What object could Captain 
Ozanne have in exposing them to this mortal cold a moment 
longer than was needful ? 

Mrs. Verschoyle, after a few minutes’ suspense, voted for 
independent action. She had, indeed, broached a project of 
creeping up to the men at the wheel and imploring them to 
“turn faster,” when there came a general stir among the crew, 
followed by a rattling sound which most of the party had sufficient 
sea-going experience to recognise. The Princess was about to 
east her anchor. 

Just at this juncture appeared Lord Rex, fresh from hurried 
consultations with Ozanne and the boatswain. A suspicious 
unconcern was on Lord Rex Basire’s face, a note of forced cheer- 
fulness in his tone. 

“Lucky we have got so near home, is it not, Mrs. Verschoyle ? 
We are about two miles from shore, they say—Ozanne, of course, 
knows every yard of water—just within or without the Grunes, 
whatever the Grwnes may mean. We shall only have to ride 
half an hour or so at anchor—awfully jolly sensation, I can tell 
you, with a south-west swell! And then, as the mist rises, we 
shall steam clean into Petersport.” 

But this show of jauntiness misled no one. The de Carterets, 
Cassandra Tighe, Marjorie Bartrand, all understood their position 
better than did Lord Rex. And it was a position of the utmost 
gravity. The Princess was lying in dense fog, surrounded by 
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shoals, across the very highway of the Channei night steamers. 
For an old and wary seaman like Ozanne to have been forced to 
anchor at such a strait did but render the fact of his helplessness 
more pointed. 

“ What does it all mean? Are we not close to port, madam ?” 

The ladies were pressing together in groups. Dinah whispered 
the question across Cassandra Tighe’s shoulder. 

“Close to port—of one kind or another!” answered Cassandra, 
vaguely unorthodox to the last. “As long as nothing runs into 
us we may do well enough. And dawn is at hand. At sunrise 
the fog may lift. Your husband ought to be here, with you,” 
she added, misinterpreting a certain vibration of Dinah’s voice. 

“T thank God he is not! Alone, there is nothing to be 
frightened about. I thank God that Gaston is safe—warmly 
housed, away in Alderney!” 

And, in truth, a reasonless, half-pleasurable excitement, the 
reaction after so much dull pain, had arisen in Dinah’s heart. 

That a dark “Perhaps” lay straight and immediately before 
them, became at each moment more plain. The continued firing 
of guns gave token that other vessels were in the same plight as the 
Princess—once, indeed, a steamer drifted so close that they could see 
the faint reflection of her signal lamps, could hear the beating of 
her gong. The dreary sound of the fog-horn, the muffled tramp 
of the men on watch, the lights burning aloft in the ship's 
rigging, the partially lowered boats, the solemn faces of the 
skipper and the crew, all combined into one unspoken word— 
Danger. 
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Constance Alfieri, Marquise ¥ Aseglio. 


Tue name of Azeglio is almost as well known in England as it is in 
Italy. The graceful and chivalric figure of Massimo d’Azeglio, artist, 
romancist, patriot sans pewr et sans reproche, will always have its 
distinct niche in the Pantheon of Italian liberators, while his memoirs 
(I miei ricordt) will be remembered not only for their manly tone, 
and for some exquisite bits of description of artist life in the hills 
near Rome, but also as about the first book written in Italian as it is 
spoken—the most simple of all tongues, and the most unlike the 
stilted language literary men have thought good to make it. His 
nephew, the Marquis Emmanuel, was till lately one of the best 
known and most popular members of London society, and his 
personal influence, during his long tenure of office, first as Sardinian 
and then as Italian representative at the Court of St. James’s, 
contributed not a little to the maintenance of that benevolent attitude 
on the part of English Ministers which helped forward the cause of 
Italian independence more than perhaps will ever be made known. 
Indeed the Marquis Emmanuel’s influence over Lord Palmerston 
seems to have been a subject of ceaseless anxiety to the Duc de 
Persigny, who complained piteously to Lord Malmesbury that the 
English Premier was no longer the same man, and let himself be 
entirely led by D’Azeglio, placing a blind faith in all he told him. 
Without going so far as to believe this, there is no doubt that the 
utmest sympathy and good understanding existed between the 
two. 

Those who possessed the Italian diplomatist’s confidence were 
favoured, on some rare occasions, by his reading to them the very 
remarkable letters he was in the habit of receiving from his mother, 
who sought to serve him and her country by keeping him aw cowrant 
of the inner working of the development of the Italian question, 
furnishing him from month to month, and from week to week, with 
news which he could neither obtain from the newspapers, nor from 
his Government, which last seems to have been singularly economical 
in the matter of affording information to its foreign envoys. The 
Marquis has now given to the world a selection from this long corres- 
pondence, which stretched from 1835 to 1861, when his mother fell ill 
of her last illness. The collection which has thus been made public, 
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is interesting from many points of view. It is as it were a journal of 
the Italian movement from its beginning to very near its end. It 
allows us to see what was thought of its great men before they had 
become great ; it shows what were the hopes and fears, the impressions 
and reflections of every day. Of course the writer as a Piedmontese 
of the Piedmontese has her mind concentrated on the particular issue 
of events for her own particular fatherland. In this she may be 
acquitted of narrowness, because she was profoundly convinced that 
Piedmont was the sheet-anchor of Italian salvation, and that by no 
other means than by the advancement of that state could the peninsula 
throw off its bondage. But the mental position assumed by her, or 
rather the very atmosphere in which she existed, prevented her from 
understanding the value and significance of efforts towards Italian 
unification which ran any chance of compromising the safety of the 
Sardinian monarchy. With this remark we have done with criticism, 
and we may add, before proceeding to examine the letters, that perhaps 
their chief merit is after all that of introducing us to one whom 
they prove to have been a very noble woman. 

Constance Alfieri, eldest daughter of the Marquis Ch. Emmanuel 
Alfieri, was born in 1793. At the age of twenty-two she married 
the Marquis Robert d’Azeglio, elder brother of Massimo, at that time 
serving in a cavalry regiment. In 1821 he was aide-de-camp to the 
Prince of Carignano, and after the abortive movement in which 
Charles Albert was mixed up, he was counselled for a time to reside 
abroad. This sort of precautionary exile, which lasted five years, was 
passed agreeably enough at the house of the Marquis Alfieri, who was 
Sardinian Ambassador in Paris. After her return to Turin in 1826, 
the Marquise Constance does not seem to have again gone abroad, her 
life being divided between that city and the country seat of the 
D’Azeglios, called the Roccolo. 

The ‘ Letters’ give us a first glimpse of her at the lazzeretto of 
the cholera patients during the epidemic of 1835. Her son, who was 
but nineteen, and had not yet entered his profession, was sent for 
safety to his grandfather’s chateau at Asti, an arrangement against 
which he was disposed to protest, but in which he had to acquiesce. 
As soon as this had been done the Marquise Constance, who was in 
the country, started to rejoin her husband at Turin, where the 
disease was rapidly increasing. “On arriving I did not find your 
father,” she writes; “he was on the field of honour.” These first 
letters are characterised by the unstudied elegance of composition 
that marks the whole correspondence. The Marquise may have been 
Sometimes in a hurry; certainly she wrote not unfrequently in 
moments of severe strain mental and bodily; but her pen always 
flows with the same well educated grace, the same balanced 
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equanimity, which veils, though it does not conceal, the current of 
deep feeling that often underlies her words. The correspondence is 
entirely written in French, which at the time the Marquise was 
young was the exclusive language of the upper classes in Piedmont, 
when they did not make use of the racy patois affected to the last 
by Victor Emmanuel. 

At what date Robert d’Azeglio and his wife came to consider 
themselves the servants of the poor and suffering does not transpire ; 
but for the whole time covered by these letters, whenever there were 
sick or wounded to be nursed, orphans to be taught and succoured, 
poverty to be alleviated, ignorance to be enlightened, they hastened 
to their post, with unaffected and business-like punctuality, as the 
banker hastens to his bank if there be a monetary crisis, or a ship- 
owner to Lloyd’s after a storm at sea. In the first fever and 
demoralisation of the cholera outbreak they were almost the only 
people who kept their heads perfectly cool, the Marquis Robert only 
finding fault with the praise, which seemed to him excessive, that 
was given to his devotion. 


“Your father” (writes the Marquise) “complains that one cannot try 
and do a little good without Bergnif ” (Piedmontese for the devil) “ want- 
ing to interfere. He thinks that a great deal of noise is made about 
nothing, for it seems to him that having undertaken the care of the sick, 
all that he does is purely obligatory. If the sick succumbed for want 


of some attention he might have given them, he would justly reproach 
himself.” 


The worst was, that nearly all the patients died, coming as they 
did from the ill-nourished poorest class, in spite of all the care that 
was lavished on them. The people firmly believed that the doctors 
were paid to kill them. Each doctor, it was said, received 200 
francs from the King for every patient he killed. “I can assure 
you,” said a spirituelle great lady to her washerwoman who told her 
the story, “ that you are not worth as much!” 

Emmanuel d’Azeglio’s first diplomatic appointment was at the 
Hague, and his mother’s letters addressed to him at that capital 
treat of somewhat less sombre subjects than occupy the first pages ; 
though, to say the truth, Turin during the early part of Charles 
Albert’s reign offered no lively topics. A blight had fallen on 
society. “There is a ball at Court to-morrow,” the Marquise writes, 
“but I do not know if that can be reckoned a pleasure.” She does 
not herself greatly care about the prevailing dulness, but she wishes 
for ‘something better for her neighbours. The arrival of Thalberg, 
to whose concert she did not go, fearing that it would evoke too sad 
memories of a lately lost daughter who was an admirable pianist, 
gives her the text for some remarks on German and Italian music, 
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which are worth quoting as a concise expression of the difficulty the 
Italian ear has in appreciating the former. 


“ We want that music which finds an echo in the soul; which makes us 
dream of that which is no longer, or of that which is yet to come; and 
transports us into the ideal instead of making you reckon up notes or cal- 
culate chords as though music entered into the exact sciences. Certain 
musicians delight in resolving problems in harmony as if it were algebra.” 


It needs perhaps to be born north of the Alps to know the serene 
contentment arising out of one of these worked-out problems: a 
fugue of Bach's, for instance. Thalberg, by-the-bye, bore a curious 
resemblance to the Marquis Emmanuel. 

The idea of a marriage is brought upon the carpet. The young 
lady, a native of Holland, was extremely rich, and a Protestant— 
two things which, taken together, did not commend the match to 
the Marquise, for she said, “ being of a family eminently Catholic, 
we should give ourselves an air of inconsequence, levity and even 
hypocrisy in making principles yield to interest.” Nor was it 
possible for her with her profound religious convictions, untainted 
though they were by bigotry, to think that such a union would result 
to her son’s happiness. He seems to have readily deferred to her 
judgment, as she soon after calls down upon him the blessing pro- 
mised to obedient and respectful children. That the sacrifice was 
not severe may be gathered from a note in which he says, “ It seems 
that marriage was decidedly not my affair, as every time I missed 
one, I never regretted it.” 

Every now and then the Marquise returns to the subject of 
matrimony—to persuade, not to dissuade. When she hears of the 
appearance of the first grey streaks on the diplomatic head, she 
writes : 


“ Your thoughts will change colour as well as your hair. What I desire 
for you is that you should succeed in making for yourself an interior 
where your heart may rest. One sickens of everything except of those 
simple joys to which one is happy to return when weary of all that the 
world can offer of intoxication.” 


She speaks of the sadness of a lonely old age: “In isolation one 
does not escape one’s share of troubles; they are only of a different 
nature.” 

The Marquis Emmanuel has proved, however, an incorrigible 
bachelor. The last of his race, the name of Azeglio will die with 
him. 

The editor of the correspondence gives a few of his own letters 
written while on a mission to St. Petersburg in 1847. He was 
accompanied by his spaniel, Maitre Gibollin—his constant fellow- 
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voyager for fifteen years, to whom, on his lamented decease, he 
erected a tomb at his chateau of Lagnasc. We suspect that 
Gibollin had a good deal to do with his master’s resignation in face 
of the breakdown of matrimonial projects. What could a man want 
more than so discreet and (we will be bound to say) sympathising a 
companion, who, for the rest, never let out a diplomatic secret in his 
life? Furthermore, the Marquis was to learn at St. Petersburg 
that an ambassador’s wife may be the source of no small uneasiness to 
her inferior half. 

It was notified to him, soon after his arrival, that his presentation 
to the Emperor Nicholas was to take place at the country palace of 
Peterhof, a similar notification being received by M. and Madame 
Barboza, representing the Empire of Brazil, whose acquaintance he 
had made during the voyage from Stettin. This worthy couple had 
heard by chance of the destined invitation at the English Ambassador’s 
the day before ; and from that moment they had been unable to eat, 
drink or sleep. At five in the morning Monsieur was up, though he 
had not retired to rest before two, till which hour he was occupied in 
making sure that the horses were ready for the morrow’s excursion. 
At six he was dressed in full uniform with all his orders; at seven 
the start was made. The Marquis found him at Peterhof in the 
depths of low spirits, seated by a long bare table, with the look of a 
man who expects momentarily to be condemned to death. He had 
eaten nothing (he was too meek to ask), and the reception was not to 
take place till three. The Marquis ordered some café au lait and 
induced him to swallow half a cup, the other half being administered 
through the door to Madame, who was engaged on her toilette in a 
neighbouring room. The question was, was she to wear a long dress 
ora short one? Monsieur decided for the train. ‘‘ You see,” he 
said, “people think us a sort of monkey because we come from 
America ; I shall make a point of proving that we have as much 
common sense as the rest.” Presently he continued, “ You are happy, 
my dear Marquis, to have none of these things to think of. A wife is 
a corn on one’s toe; a corn which makes itself felt in the midst of 
the pleasures of a good dinner, agreeable music—in short, in an ocean 
of delights. And then, anxiety is a dreadful thing. My wife has 
quite changed since yesterday ; she is covered with black spots—the 
result of emotion!” 

The Marquis refrained from observing that they would not show 
much, so deep an olive was the lady’s complexion. Monsieur was of 
the same hue, only instead of being thin he was fat. 

A master of the ceremonies now announced that the costume should 
be without a train, so the toilette had to be made all over again. 
Monsieur consulted the Marquis as to whether he ought to present a 
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letter, with which he was charged, with a gloved or ungloved hand, 
and the Marquis did not know. 

_ “Tt all comes,” said Monsieur in despair, “because I left the 
Brazils on a Friday.” 

One is glad to hear that the graciousness of the Imperial reception 
set these good souls at rest, and that they finished the day calm and 
triumphant. ; 

The Marquis finds something fresh to say of an expedition to Nijni 
Novgorod, and gives a revolting, but not otherwise than instructive 
description of a visit paid to a highly-thought-of saint in the convent 
of Troitza, when he acted as escort to two aristocratic ladies, one 
being the Baroness Seebach, Nesselrode’s daughter, who were 
desirous of consulting the oracle. The saint in question was a 
horribly unclean idiot, wont to express himself in untranslateable 
language. In fact the narrator had been chosen to accompany the 
ladies because, while he could act as their protector if necessary (and 
sometimes it was quite needful to have one), he could not understand 
the drift of the holy man’s utterances. 

It is a pity that we find none of the Marquis’s letters sent home 
during his long residence in England, though if persons still alive 
are photographed after the fashion of M. and Madame Barboza an 
unrevised publication would be scarcely desirable. But such seems 
not likely to have been the case, as the Marquis soon acquired so 
much sympathy for England and the English as to cause his mother 
to warn him not to imagine that certain virtues are to be only found 
out of one’s own country. In Piedmont, she says, “an immense 
deal of good is done by people in spite of a thousand obstacles which 
do not exist in England, where the law is respected, and respects 
those who respect it, which is unfortunately not true here,” and she 
cites the persecution encountered, especially from the Jesuits, by 
those who have tried to set up schools in their villages—tadies, in 
some instances, who have constituted themselves school-mistresses, 
not having enough money to pay the salary of one, Happily the 
day is past when education meets with opposition on any inch of 
Italian soil. 

The period of 1848-9, with its passionate hopes, its white-heat 
enthusiasms, and its bitter disillusions, stands out in colours which 
are vivid and true. We are reminded of that admirable and 
sympathetic picture presented of it by another woman who loved 
Italy as truly as any of Italian blood, and who, from her “Casa 
Guidi windows,” witnessed the great upheaval of a nation that had 
seemed dead, and its subsequent collapse, even as of the patient who, 
attempting too soon to rise after a mortal malady, falls fainting to the 
ground. But the standpoint from which Mrs. Browning saw those 
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wonderful scenes was Florence, that of the Marquise d’Azeglio was 
Turin ; and when the end came, though it brought to Turin material 
losses infinitely greater than those suffered in Tuscany—a defeated 
army, a bankrupt exchequer, a broken-hearted king—it did not 
bring a prince supported by Austrian bayonets; tears it brought 
indeed, but without the blush of shame. 

The Marquise would not give up all hope. 


“We are very sad,” she writes. “I had rather that the cholera had come 
than what has actually befallen us. There is only one thought that sustains 
me; it is that, though as far as we are concerned the goal has been com- 
pletely missed, and all our struggle in vain, there is a Power whose aim 
does not miss, and that is Providence, which has made itself too sensibly 
felt in these circumstances for it to have been without design. They say 
‘the same favourable conditions will never be repeated.” Who knows? A 
year ago things did not look favourable. We must therefore submit, wait, 
and prepare.” 


These last words were the motto of the next ten years. Cavour 
might have inscribed them on his own flag. Good Marquis Robert 
contributed his quota to the work of preparation; whether in the 
Senate or in the streets, or with his pen in the newspapers, he was 
ceaselessly active in the cause of patriotism and order, and his 
acquaintance with and influence over the poorer classes were 
frequently called into requisition in moments of excitement, when 
there were demonstrations to be organised or passions to be restrained. 
When the statute was granted, he had brought forward and passed 
the measure for the emancipation of the Jews, which won for him the 
compact adherence and support of their community. He was never so 
happy as when organising some monster children’s féte, which the 
royal family would grace with their presence. Speaking of one of 
these occasions, the Marquise says, “The spectators wept, for the 
sight of children always moves the heart.” Again and again 
in the course of these years arose the shout of “Viva Casa 
Zei!” 

There was hardly a family but felt the rebound of the national 
losses in personal privations, and after the war the D’Azeglios, who 
did not choose to reduce their benefactions, were obliged to regulate 
their establishment on a strictly economical basis. They gave up 
keeping horses, and dismissed all but one servant, “though it costs a 
pang to turn people out of doors in times like these.” There was 
even a question of selling the Marquise’s diamonds, but a purchaser 
was not forthcoming. For her, a quiet life did not entail much self- 
denial. Alwaysan honoured guest at Court when she cared to present 
herself, she had long abstained from party-going in the ordinary 
sense. Commenting on her son’s accounts of the splendour of 
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English receptions, she says she would like to see it all, but without 
being seen. 


“T am too old now to renounce what are the greatest comforts at my age, 
comfort in habits and dress. The pleasures you seek in the evening and at 
night, I find in the calm landscapes cf the dawn, the picturesque sunrise, 
the breath of the balmy morning air, the contemplation for ever renewed 
of the beauties of nature. One soon tires of artificial pleasures, never of 
Nature.” 


Happy they who feel it to be so. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing in the world that most people tire of so soon as of the beauties 
of Nature. . 

In 1850 Massimo d’Azeglio, then President of the Council, per- 
suaded his sister-in-law to emerge from her retirement to do the 
honours of his salon. It was characteristic of his transparent 
simplicty, that after having got her consent, he could not hide his un- 
easiness as to how his grand féte would go off under her wgis. “ He 
had seen me so long in a chrysalis state that he doubted whether I 
could rise to the condition of butterfly.” However, as the honour of 
the family was concerned, “ J’ai fait mon utmost” (sic); the diamonds 
(which had not been sold) created a sensation, and the 1500 guests 
were highly satisfied with their welcome. After one o'clock, the 
Marquise retired and dancing began, which was continued till six, the 
President of the Council finally seating himself at the piano, “a feat 
of which Lord Palmerston would not have been capable.” 

Though living apart, the Marquise enjoyed the intimate society of 
Balbo, Lisio, Lamarmora, Cavour, Collegno—all more or less related 


to her. Her early notices of Cavour will be read with curiosity. In 
1852 she writes : 


“Camille inspires no sympathy, although justice is done to his talents. 
But he has a way of going on which disgusts everybody who has to do with 
him. Nevertheless I think one should overcome these antipathies when it 
is a question of one who may render service to the country.” 


She tells how the King, alarmed at the course his Minister had 
entered upon, exclaimed, “M. le Comte, you have £6000 a year, and 
whatever comes, it does not matter to you; but understand that I do 


not wish to end my days as my father did.” Later the Marquise 
writes ; 


“Cavour seems to me to be a terrible man. He has arranged affairs in 
such a way that only he can manage them, and to remain at his post he 
exacts that our fate should be wholly placed in his hands.” 


Later still, on the eve of the war of 1859, she asks: “Is Cavour 
mad, or is he not?” 


History has answered ; but the record of these misgivings is of 
VOL. LXXIy, 
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value as showing how completely the great statesman stood alone, 
without one undoubting supporter, even in Piedmont, even among his 
own kindred. 

The war brought with it new duties to the courageous old lady, 
now in her sixty-seventh year, and nobly did she fulfil them. 


“T have to own that my work at the military hospitals so absorbs me that 
even Italian independence ranks second in my thoughts; it is that the one 
can get on without me, while I have to set the other going—a hard task. 
We have six Piedmontese hospitals, which comprise all the Austrian 
wounded, and three French where our intervention has been desired. All 
this organisation falls on your father and on me, and it gives us enough 
to do.” 


The French were unprovided with even the barest ambulance 
necessaries. Some of the Marquise’s greatest friends were among the 
young Austrian wounded, though she could not understand a word 
that they said. “They are so good, simple, patient, submissive, 
pious. I think that everywhere soldiers are the best part of the 
population.” 

The Marquise saw pass by the deputations, one after another, of 
the ransomed provinces which hailed Victor Emmanuel their king, 
At last when Naples had joined the rest, Robert d’Azeglio says, 
writing to his son: 

“We may soon die satisfied and enter, head erect, that other world where 
there awaits us already so goodly a band of liberators. Let us rejoice then, 
and admire this prodigious combination of prudence and daring, wisdom 
and folly, fortune and misfortune which has presided over the most 
magnificent and the most incredible political metamorphose that has ever 
or that perhaps will ever find a place in the history of peoples. It is so 
dazzling a spectacle that one thinks it a dream, and it would be hard to 
believe it had it not been presented in a series of marvellous facts before 
our eyes. What subjects for history, for poetry, for art, in the ages that 
are tocome! What heroic, eccentric, despicable and grotesque figures in 
the crowd that traverses the scene, working good or evil, order or confusion, 
great and noble exploits in national liberty, or vile and treacherous intrigues 
of princely hypocrisy and despotism !” 

The last letters speak of Cavour’s death, rendering ample justice 
to his memory, and recalling the profound sorrow created by his loss. 
Then the time came for the writer herself to go hence, in the fulness 
of days. The Marquise Constance died in April 1862, her husband 
following her in the December of the same year. 

“‘T remember,” says Massimo d’Azeglio in his ‘ Ricordi,’ 


“having been in winter at my brother’s house, after dinner, in that 
moment of the dusk when a person who is no longer very young or active 
feels a want of repose. The school hour struck; Robert said to his wife, 
‘Let us go. Her face betrayed what it cost her, poor woman. She rose, 
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not without a slight sigh, andin no matter what weather, fog or snow, or 
rain, she went forth to be shut up all the evening in a little-ventilated and 
not fragrant atmosphere. 

“It is in this that consists true merit. At their death, their bier was 
followed by a crowd of children, accompanied by their parents, all of the 
poorest class, whose hearts inspired them to render the last honour in their 
power to those who in their lives had thought of their welfare.” 
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Ir was midnight, and two women awaited different messengers under 
one roof. To the elder, the slow-paced hours were bringing death ; to 
the younger, a bridegroom. The faded mistress of the rich parvenu’s 
home had lain down to die, facing the doom of all with the cold 
stoicism of the neglected and the unloved. Leady to take her place, 
impatient to clutch at the gauds the other despised, and to parade a 
triumph which should have been her dishonour, was the rival. 

She was a young woman of course. Subtler feminine charms than 
bright eyes, rosy lips always parting in a smile, a slender figure, and 
audacious, girlish ways, were hardly likely to fascinate a man of John 
Harden’s character—a man who had risen from the meanest ranks of 
life, spent his years in money-getting, and shunned rather than 
sought good company in the true sense of the word. To be put out 
of countenance by no one, had been a leading maxim of the money- 
maker’s career; whilst therefore surrounding himself with all the 
glitter of opulence, he remained the blunt, plain-spoken homely John 
Harden of early days. He was just sixty, and the girl busied with 
such affectation of demureness on some foolish boarding-school bead- 
work, could hardly be twenty. The pair sat opposite to each other 
by the fire, only interchanging a word from time to time, betraying 
nothing of their secret thoughts to chance eavesdroppers at the door. 
Yet despite such guarded speech, a quick observer must have seen at 
a glance how it stood with both ; the girl’s flushed cheek and sparkling 
eye, the man’s look of suppressed satisfaction, told their own story. 
The dread messenger, whose name is Death, as he passed through this 
hushed house, made way for a joyous successor whom, under various 
guises, men call Love. 

The hand of the costly time-piece on the mantelshelf pointed to 
twelve, and the mere sign seemed to chill the air. Mr. Harden rose 
to make up the fire, as he did so letting one hand fall on his 
companion’s. “It is growing late and cold. Better go to bed, 
Constance,” he said in a voice of tender concern. 

The girl, allowing herself for a moment to be carried away by 
impulse, leaned forward, her bright brown curls just touched’ his 
scant grey locks, her softly-rounded cheek just came in contact with 
his own, lined and corrugated with care. “Should I leave you alone 
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at such a time?” she whispered. He said nothing, but kneeling 
before the fire, making it up after methodical fashion, contrived at 
the same time to transfer from his waistcoat pocket to her not 
unwilling fingers, a minute box of crimson leather lined with 
velvet. Within gleamed a wedding-ring, and as Constance Emery 
gazed upon it furtively, her lover’s face showed exultation equal 
to her own. 

To this shallow girl, the first glimpse of her wedding-ring meant 
everything that life itself could mean. She was nothing, possessed 
nothing ; the ring would give her all she set store by, and render her 
exactly what she wished to become. It would throw the responsibility 
of her own existence upon another’s shoulders, relieve her from the 
odious burden of bread-winning, afford ease, luxury, social power, and 
the kind of sway over an ordinary nature that by such women is 
made to do duty for affection. The ring, in short, was to open wide 
the portals of a career after her own heart, without it, unattainable 
asacrown. ‘To the man also the ring symbolised the aspect of life 
most agreeable to him. In one respect, money-making had not rendered 
him callous. To his mind, a certain feminine type ever remained 
irresistible. Of ideal loveliness, of spiritual or intellectual beauty, 
it was not at all likely that he should have the remotest conception ; 
but he owned the sway of frolicsome girlhood, the easy assurance 
of young, handsome, reckless women. To surface charms of look or 
manner, he was ever ready to do homage. But the ring had other 
and graver meaning for him. His first marriage had been childless. 
The enormous wealth amassed so laboriously lacked an heir. Might 
not a young wife make him the proud father of blooming children ? 

The tiny box consigned to its hiding-place, Mr. Harden fetched 
from the lobby close by, a carriage cloak lined with rare fur, and 
bestowed it carefully about the girl’s shoulders. He next went to 
the sideboard, and, half-filling a glass with wine, ‘“ Do not let yourself 
get chill or faint then,” he said softly, standing over her, glass in 
hand. 

She just sipped the wine and put back the glass, smiling gratefully. 
He returned to the sideboard, swallowed the remainder of the wine, 
then sat down in his old place by the fire. 

Just then the door was tapped lightly and an elderly, homely 
woman-servant made her appearance. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, without looking at the girl, “ mistress 
is herself again, and asks for you.” 

Such a summons, unwelcome although it might be, was imperative. 
With a lingering look at the vision of life, youth and jollity left 


behind, Mr. Harden followed his hushed conductress to the chamber 
of death. 
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Il. 


Ir was a strikingly luxurious room, hung with rich arras of 
crimson silk, and carpets to match, in which the feet sank noiselessly. 
On each side of the venetian looking-glass were handsome French 
candelabras supported by little Loves in tinted porcelain. On the 
dressing-table glittered silver-topped scent-bottles and a woman’s small 
watch set with diamonds. . The fire had been allowed to burn low, 
and only one small lamp lit up the silent room and its solitary 
occupant—a worn, white-haired woman whose life was nearing its 
close. 

It was easy to see that, like her husband, Mrs. Harden had not 
been born to such luxury as this; her physiognomy as well as his 
own indicated a homely origin. Her thin hands still showed evidence 
of laborious toil. The heavy silk curtains of warm red, and downy 
quilt covered with satin, were in strangest contrast with the look of 
the mistress. ‘Twenty years of opulence had never familiarised her 
with it. To the last, she looked, as indeed she felt, a stranger in her 
own home. 

“Go away, Anna,” she said gently to the faithful peasant woman 
who had grown old in her service. ‘ Leave us alone.” 

The husband realized at a glance what had happened. She had 
remembered something, been reminded of something she wanted to 
say to him at the last, and as will often happen in the case of the 
dying, a brief return of consciousness was accompanied by a 
momentary recovery of physical strength—last, bright, evanescent 
flicker of the flame of life. 

The servant withdrew, and Mrs. Harden now beckoned the 
shrinking, conscience-stricken man to her bedside. 

There had hitherto been no leave-taking between him and the 
faithful partner of well nigh forty years. From the beginning of 
her illness, greatly to his relief, she had avoided anything approaching 
to close, confidential talk, any allusion to the past or the future as 
they more immediately concerned themselves. He had taken care 
that everything money could do was done for her. A London 
physician had been summoned in consultation; all the concern that 
decorum exacted under the circumstances had been testified by him : 
he was constantly in the sick-room. But the solemn confidence, the 
final understanding, the supreme valediction that might be looked 
for from two human beings who had passed almost a lifetime 
together, had never been uttered. 

Now it became clear to him that they were not to be separated 
thus. The opportunity for a last word had come, and she clutched at 
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it with almost frenzied eagerness. The expression on her face he 
could not misread—she was determined to say what she had to say. 
She felt confident that death would afford her this grace—consent to 
hold aloof a little while. 

“John,” she began, gathering fire and force with every word, all 
the pent-up indignation of years poured forth at the last, “I have 
had something to say to you for years past. Now I must speak, or 
not at all.” 

“ You ought not to agitate yourself, Bessie,” he said nervously ; “ it 
will do you harm.” 

“Harm!” she reiterated with a gesture of contempt. ‘“ You speak 
of harm to a dying woman! But do not interrupt me. My time 
is short. 

“John, I am not afraid to die. I have never been what is called 
a religious woman. I was never so tender-hearted to the poor and 
afflicted as I see now that I ought to have been. But I have done 
my duty. As a wife, asa woman, I have acted uprightly. When 
the same moment comes to you, when the door stands open before 
you, as it does to me, between life and death, and you know 
you must go the dark way, can you say even so much for 
yourself ? ” 

She leaned forward, not looking exactiy at him, he could have 
borne that better, but peering as if into futurity, seeing, so he 
seemed to think, what lay behind the grave and was veiled from his 
own and from all mortals’ gaze. The meanness, the homeliness of 
the woman vanished indeed then. 

Something more than personal feeling, the indignation born of 
silently endured wrong, flashed from her dying eyes and white, almost 
spectral features. It was not the injured wife, the outraged woman 
so much that spoke now to Johu Harden’s guilty soul, as the voice of 
conscience itself, of awful justice, of awarding doom. 

“T have been a hypocrite to you all these years, I have never once 
opened my lips to you on the subject of your conduct to me,” she 
went on in a supernaturally strong, clear voice. * “ But do you suppose 
I was blind or a fool? Those long, long winter evenings I dragged 
out as best I could alone, did I not know how they were spent by 
you? I was not going to flaunt myself before the world as an 
insulted wife, to court the neighbours’ pity for the slights put upon 
me by my husband. No; I sat alone amid all this show so hateful to 
me, with unspoken curses in my heart. What right had you to 
treat me thus? Was I the only one of us two to grow old and 
wrinkled? If our marriage was not blest with children, the 
misfortune was mine as well as yours. These things rest with the 
Almighty.” 
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For a moment, a moment only, her voice swayed to real feeling as 
she continued : 

“There was a time, when life was a hard struggle to us, and you 
behaved kindly to me, I would have laid down my life to make you 
happy. And I was ever a true wife to you. *shn, you cannot deny 
that. Do you remember when we kept ou. little shop, how I used 
to sit up till past midnight ironing your shirts and mending your 
clothes? And the first time you were summoned to sit on a jury, 
I was so proud to have you go. I never told you that I sold my 
father’s watch, the very watch he left me, to buy your black coat, and 
turn you out like a gentleman. And now——” 

Yet one tremor more as she got out the rest of the sentence. 

“ And now, had you treated me with the consideration due to a 
wife, had you cared for me at all, I should be the first to say to you 
on my dying bed—‘ Do not fret, my dear; marry some good woman ; 
try to be happy for my sake.’ ” 

Then she did indeed look at him, penetratingly and with a 
startling fixedness that seemed to search his very soul. Clenching 
her hand as if between himself and her stood her deadliest foe, she 
added : 

“Do I not know what will happen as soon as Iam put in my 
grave? In spite of your caution, I see well enough who is waiting 
to take my place. Marry that ungrateful girl we picked out of the 
gutter. Ring the joy bells a year hence at the birth of a son and heir. 
No good will come of it. Conscience will crush you, unclean heart, 
perjured tongue! You will tremble when Death stands near you, 
beckoning as he now beckons me, and tremble in vain 

White as the dying woman, the husband leaned forward with a 
word of exculpation, an entreaty for pardon on his trembling lips. 
But it was too late. The force of ebbing life had already spent itself. 
Mrs. Harden fell back unconscious on the pillow, and as he caught her 
in his arms, he saw that theend had come. The faithful Anna hear- 


ing his cry for help, hastened to the bedside to find her mistress 
dead. 





Il. 


So enticing the warmth of that luxurious fur-lined cloak, so soft and 
easy the armchair in which her patron had settled her, that Constance 
Emery felt ready to drowse. But her brain was too busy with the 
future to indulge in sleep. She must, would keep awake, in order to 
think out the future as it opened itself to her enlarging gaze. 
Perhaps the girl was not deserving of wholesale condemnation after 
all. Vulgarity may indeed be a piece of ill-fortune, as much as a 
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wry nose or misshapen foot; only to the rarely endowed ones is it 
possible to burst the chains of custom, bringing up and heredity. 

In the midst of foolishly bewildering dreams of silks and trinkets, 
carriages and lacqueys, boudoirs and fashionable receptions, she was 
aroused by the abruptest intrusion. Rising to her feet, for she knew 
well who the intruder must be, she was fain to clasp his hand, to 
whisper an endearing word, to greet him fondly as she had done 
surreptitiously scores of times before. But ata glance towards her 
patron, her heart stood still. Clever she was not, feminine tact she 
possessed in a moderate degree, yet she realized in a moment, without 
knowing the cause, the nature of the transformation that had come 
over him. She stood aghast, not venturing a step forward, lacking 
courage even so much as to utter his name. 

He came close up to the table by which she stood, holding in 
his hand a small strip of paper barred with pink. 

“Constance,” he said in that brief, hard, unanswerable voice she 
knew so well, though now used for the first time to her—‘‘ Constance, 
I cannot marry you. I shall never marry again. Here is compen- 
sation for a broken promise.” 

He turned up the lamp in order that she might see what he had 
given her. There, it was plain enough, nothing could be plainer, 
a cheque for five thousand pounds. 

The astounded girl was dumb, and he hardly knew whether as yet 
she fully understood the meaning of his words. Something else he 
had to say, however, unmistakably clear and to the purpose also. 

“Tt will be better for you not to stay here any longer. I have 
ordered coffee to be ready by six o’clock, and the brougham at half- 
past, in time to catch the early express. William will drive you 
to the station, and give you a first-class ticket. Mind and be 
ready.” 

Still not a word from the scarlet-cheeked, mortified, trembling girl. 
Had any one half an hour before assured Constance Emery that she 
should thus stand silent and abashed in the presence of this man, she 
would have laughed the prognostication to scorn. 

But with that quick, unerring instinct of the dull, the instinct born 
of fear and self-preservation, she now recognised the fact for herself. 
There was nothing she could say to soften him even were she 
mistress of herself, blandishments, exhortation, tears, would all prove 
ineffectual as children’s dams to keep out the tide. 

Something had happened—she vaguely guessed the truth—to shut 
him from her, to harden him towards her for ever. 

Whilst she stood thus, shrinking, irresolute, unable to get out a 
syllable, yet feeling that she ought to say something on her own 
behalf, another significant act told her clearly enough, were proofs 
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still wanting, of what was in Mr. Harden’s mind. The rich fur-lined 
cloak in which he had so tenderly enveloped her just an hour ago, 
lay on the ground. In her startled surprise, it had fallen from her 
shoulders. She now saw him pick it up, and, with a gesture not to 
be mistaken, lay it, carefully folded, on his wife’s favourite chair at 
the extreme end of the room. That cloak she was not to touch again. 
Then he left her, in a moment more to return. Constance Emery 
looked up, and once more her heart stood still. He had repented of 
this cruel abruptness, this undeserved coldness, and was come to 
whisper a tender word in her ear, to console her for what he had 
perhaps been forced into by a death scene. He came back to the 
table, leaving the door ajar. 

“Take good care of that piece of paper,” was all he said as he pointed 
to the cheque. 

Again the door closed, and this time he was indeed gone. She 
keard him go to his closet on the same floor and lock himself in; 
that was a sign also she had learned to understand. Nothing 
remained but to do as she was bid. After all, he was master in his 
own house. She might weep, remonstrate, implore, she could not 
stay against his will. 

Humiliation, mortified vanity and dismay were succeeded by other 
feelings. On the whole, perhaps, her sudden departure would not 
create much talk in the neighbourhood and in the kitchen. She was 
young and no relation. Would it not be quite natural for Mr. 
Harden, in the eyes of the world her benefactor only, to send her 
away? And certainly, as far as her own feelings and inclinations 
were concerned, she would rather be anywhere than in a house with 
the blinds down, and the hush of death reigning over it. In her 
heart of hearts, but for the errand, she was really glad to go. 

And lastly, that cheque, when she grew calm enough to think 
about it, altogether altered the aspect of things. She had no idea of 
Mr. Harden’s real wealth, but the sum he had just given her in lieu 
of a wedding-ring seemed to her simple eyes enormous. Whatever 
happened, she was a great personage now. It was characteristic of 
the girl, as she deposited the cheque at the bottom of her trunk, 
and sullenly made her preparations for departure, that she never 
for a single moment regretted the affection of this man or what had 
passed muster for his affection. She only thought of his rough 
flatteries, his unfigurative compliments, his homely admiration. But 
all these, and much more surely, awaited her in the triumphant 
future. Why should she shed a tear for one who could part from 
her then without a handclasp, a smile, a fond look? She almost felt 
that in time she should learn to hate him. 

True enough, punctual to the moment, William waited in the porch 
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with the brougham ; a moment later and a woman’s trunk was placed 
on the top, a slender, girlish figure wearing a small crimson hat with 
white feather, and tight-fitting crimson mantle bordered with fur, 
stepped in, the door was shut, and as if divining his master’s wishes, 
the old man-servant drove the carriage swiftly towards the lodge gate. 


IV. 


Waar the rich man did with his inner life from that time, none 
knew. Outwardly it was clear for all to see, a model of austereness, 
rectitude and rigid adherence to duty. Mr. Harden made ,no 
affectation of piety, of conversion, as the phrase goes. He did not 
take to reading his Bible, or excessive church-going. The exactions 
of conscience and custom in this latter respect had ever been fulfilled 
by him. 

But in his lonely, remorse-stricken widowhood he took to good 
company. Alike in look, dress and manner, he affected the air of a 
gentleman. As if to challenge the world, moreover, to say a syllable 
against his character, he generally had to reside with him some needy 
clergyman, or young man preparing for Holy Orders, with whom he 
took his meals and spent his evenings over chess and back-gammon. 
He gave clerical dinner-parties, too, delighting to assemble round his 
luxurious board all the clergy of the neighbourhood, well pleased also, 
in turn, to accept invitations to their houses and be initiated into 
what is called good society generally. The world of course welcomed 
the millionaire into their ranks. He might have married half-a- 
dozen times, to his social and moral advancement, had he pleased. 
From the first, however, it was evident to all that, whatever John 
Harden might do for the Church and society, he would never marry 
again. Clerical ladies might get money out of him. No woman would 
ever persuade him to purchase a wedding-ring. These distractions 
relieved the tedium of solitude, and if he did not look cheerful, at 
least he invariably wore an expression of satisfaction. He might 
well look satisfied! He was satisfying himself, in other words, as 
he thought, balancing his moral affairs, and putting himself on the 
right side of the banking book. 

Nor was the widower forsaken in moments of sickness or when 
infirmities overtook him. The devoted Anna, whose heart had once 
turned wholly against him, whose very feminine instincts had 
revolted against the slights put upon her mistress, now testified 
even affectionate solicitude for the changed, repentant man. And 
if there was one person in the world to whom he ever opened his 
lips on the subject of the past, it was to his wife’s faithful servant 
and only friend. 
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Che Princesse de Lamballe. 


In passing through the gallery of the Royal Palace at Turin, one’s 
attention is arrested by the portrait of a young girl, whose face wears 
an expression half-arch, half-wistful. Her long fair hair, drawn high 
off her forehead, is crowned by a diadem, from beneath which it flows 
down over either shoulder in a sunny stream. This is a likeness of 
Marie Louise Thérése de Savoie-Carignan, afterwards Princesse de 
Lamballe, the most interesting among the many victims of French 
revolutionary fury. 

She was a daughter of Prince Louis Victor Joseph de Savoie- 
Carignan, fourth in descent from Charles Emmanuel I., Duke of 
Savoy; she was also first cousin, on her mother’s side, of Victor 
Amadeus III., King of Sardinia. It may be further stated, for the 
benefit of those who dislike the fatigue of climbing genealogical trees, 
that she was great-grandaunt of IZ Re Galantuomo, Victor Emmanuel 
IL., first King of United Italy. Born in September 1749, she 
received, as she grew up, a careful education. Before she had completed 
her seventeenth year, it had been arranged between the Courts of 
Versailles and Turin that she should marry the Prince de Lamballe, 
a great-grandson of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 

The Duc de Penthiévre, father of the Prince de Lamballe, was 
the richest subject in France, his yearly income amounting to five 
millions of francs. He was now a widower with two children, a son 
and a daughter. His disposition was grave almost to melancholy. 
The pleasures of the world were distasteful to him, and though holding 
the office of Great Admiral of France, he seldom appeared at Court. 
His time seems to have been spent in attending to his religious duties, 
and assisting the needy on his numerous estates, which he visited in 
regular succession. A more confirmed rake than his son was not to 
be found; it was with a view to steadying him, if possible, that he 
persuaded him to marry. The monotony of domestic life, however, 
soon wearied the Prince de Lamballe, and he returned to his old habits. 
The vicious example of his relative, the Duc de Chartres, encouraged 
him in this course, until death cut short his disreputable career. 

After a short time spent in retirement at the Abbaye de Saint 
Antoine, the young widow joined her father-in-law, and his daughter, 
at the Chateau de Rambouillet. Here she threw herself with zest 
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into the simple amusements of country life, gardening with 
Mademoiselle de Penthievre, reading with the poet Florian (a member 
of the household), and seconding the Duke in his deeds of benevolence. 
She contributed all the life and gaiety to the party, for Mademoiselle 
de Penthiévre, though younger, was more thoughtful.* The Duke 
used to address his Italian daughter-in-law, sometimes, as Marie-la- 
folle, so exuberant were her spirits. 

The marriage of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., with the 
Austrian Archduchess Marie Antoinette, took place in May, 1770. 
The Dauphine was frank, lively, and affectionate. Her beauty and 
charm of manner appeared at first to win all hearts, yet her position 
was not enviable. A mere girl in years, a foreigner, conscious of 
prejudice surrounding her, she sought sympathy and friendship. She 
found both in the Princesse de Lamballe. It was a welcome surprise 
to meet this good, sweet-tempered, sprightly companion, in a society 
at once formal and corrupt. On becoming Queen, she revived, in 
favour of the Princess, the lucrative office of Surintendante de la 
Maison de la Reine. This post had, as a piece of State economy, 
been abolished some years before. Its revival was the cause of much 
grumbling amongst envious courtiers. 

Madame Campan gives a pleasing description of the sledge- 
driving, which was the mania at Versailles one exceptionally hard 
winter, when deep snow lay for weeks on the ground, and shrub and 
tree were hung with sparkling icicles. A brilliant sight it must 
have been to see a number of these equipages dashing along beneath 
the rays of a winter sun. They varied in size and shape, but were 
all carved and gilt ; while the prancing horses that drew them were 
decked with white head-plumes, and had their harness covered with 
merry bells. In the most splendid sat the Queen with her in- 
variable companion the Princesse de Lamballe, who used to appear, 
says Madame Campan, “in all the radiant freshness of her twenty 
years. Wrapped as she was in heavy furs, one might have taken her 
for Spring itself, peeping from beneath sable and ermine.” When 
too, in the long summer evenings, the Queen betook herself to 
Petit Trianon, there to enjoy some freedom and repose,’ it was with 
the same friend that she rambled through the grounds, or fed the 
swans that glided towards her over the placid lake. There arose, at 
one time, a coolness between the Queen and Madame de Lamballe; 
but it never amounted to a serious misunderstanding, far less to a 
quarrel. The cause of this was the sudden fancy which her Majesty 
conceived for the Comtesse Jules de Polignac, a lady who, till then, 


* In 1769, Mademoiselle de Penthitvre married the Duc de Chartres 
who, on the death of his father, became Duc d’Orléans. 
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had been living in needy obscurity. Singularly attractive in appear- 
ance and manner, the new favourite was not long in turning her 
influence to account. She obtained for herself the important post 
of Gouvernante des Enfants de France; her husband was created a 
Duke, and appointed Directeur Général des Postes ; other members 
of her family were given places and pensions for no merits of their 
own. Supplanted in some degree by Madame de Polignac, and 
afflicted by the death of both her parents within a short time of each 
other, the Princesse de Lamballe retired from Court, and for three 
years lived entirely with her father-in-law, in the country—at 
Rambouillet, Vernon, Sgeaux, or Crécy. She appeared though with 
the Queen, whenever her duties as surintendante obliged her. 
When, in 1782, the Imperial Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Russia (with the travelling titles of Comte and Comtesse du Nord) 
came to Versailles, we find her bearing her share in their entertain- 
ment. In the memoirs of Madame d’Oberkirch, a lady-in-waiting on 
the Comtesse du Nord, there is a description, which we take to be a 
true one, of the subject of this sketch :— 


“The Princesse de Lamballe is very pretty, although her features are 
not regular. She is lively and playful; but without, I should say, much 
wit. She avoids discussions, and agrees with you at once rather than 
embark on an argument. She is a sweet, kind, obliging woman, incapable 
of an evil thought. The shaft of calumny has always failed to reach 
her. A widow at nineteen, she has since devoted herself entirely to 
her father-in-law and the Queen. She gives immensely in charity, more 
than she can afford, often depriving herself of many things that she may 
the more effectually assist the poor. She is called the ‘ good angel’ by the 
people on the different estates of the Duc de Penthiévre.” 


In the summer of 1787, Madame de Lamballe came over to 
England. The following rather pompous record of her doings, taken 
from the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ shows what marked attention she 
received :— 


“ July 21st.—The Princesse de Lamballe with her suite, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Duncannon, and other ladies of 
distinction, conducted by his Grace the Duke of Richmond, the principal 
officers of the Artillery and others of high rank, and attended by Sir Peter 
Burrell, and other gentlemen of fortune known to her Highness abroad, 
visited the Royal Academy at Woolwich, and was present at a field day of 
the Royal Artillery. After seeing mancuvres with guns, small arms, 
mortars, &c., they visited the Prince, 90 guns, a new man-of-war, just com- 
pleted, and ready to launch. Her Highness expressed the utmost admira- 
tion at everything shown her on that magnificent ship.” 


She also dined with the Duke of Queensberry at his villa at Rich- 
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mond, inspected the Herschel telescope at Slough, drank the waters 
of Bath, and took sea-baths at Brighton, where she was often seen 
on the Steyne in company with the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

But all this time the Revolution was approaching. The mutter- 
ings of the coming storm, long heard in the distance, were now 
sounding louder and nearer. The convocation of the States-General, 
in May 1789, gave the first blow to the Royal authority. In July 
there were fearful disturbances in the capital, ending in the overthrow 
of the Bastille; and on this followed the events of the 5th and 6th 
October, when an armed mob invaded the palace of Versailles, 
attempted to murder the Queen, and insisted on the removal of the 
Court to Paris. Emigration had already begun; the Comte d’Artois, 
in spite of his blustering, found it prudent to decamp. Other 
Princes of the Blood followed his example. The Polignacs escaped 
to the frontier under a feigned name. 

Looking around them at the Tuileries, the King and Queen beheld 
a diminished Court indeed; yet they still had devoted adherents 
prepared to stand by them to the’ last. First among these was 
Madame de Lamballe, who at once hastened to the Queen’s side. 
Related closely as she was to the Duke of Orleans—the bitterest 
enemy of the Court—she did her best to promote a reconciliation in 
that quarter. Her effort proved fruitless. That it had been made, 
though, was no secret. On the same evening that Louis XVI. 
attempted to escape with his family to Montmédy, she set out for 
Aumile, where the Duc de Penthiévre and his daughter then were.* 
Quickly explaining what had taken place, she urged them to 
accompany her in her flight; but as they were not to be persuaded, 
she was off again as soon as her horses had been changed. She 
reached Boulogne the following morning, and finding an English ship 
about to sail for Dover, embarked immediately. 

There was published at Paris, in 1801, a work entitled, ‘ Mémoires 
historiques de la Princesse de Lamballe, par Madame Guénard.’ In 
this mendacious and altogether worthless production, it is asserted 
that the Princess now proceeded to London, and had several inter- 
views with George III. and Pitt, with the view of securing their 
assistance in stemming the torrent of the Revolution. That she did 
nothing of the kind is proved by the letters of Madame de Lage, her 
lady-in-waiting and companion on this journey. She really re- 
mained but two days at Dover; and then sailed for Ostend, whence 
she travelled vii Brussels to Aix-la-Chapelle. It was at Brussels 
that she received from Count Fersen, whom she found there, the 


* The Duchess of Orleans had at this time obtained a divorce from her 
husband, and returned to live with her father. 
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distressing intelligence of the King’s capture at Varennes.* Her 
first impulse was to go back to France without delay ; but those about 
her recommended her remaining at a distance and watching 
events. 

Coblentz was the point to which the émigrés were all hurrying. 
The Comte de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.) was established 
at Schloss Schénbornlust. Crowds of nobles, escaped from France, 
poured in incessantly. Plots for the invasion of their country were 
here laid, and applications made to the various European Powers for 
assistance in their cause. Many of the great French ladies assembled 
at Coblentz tried to persuade Madame de Lamballe to leave Aix and 
join them, but she decided on not doing so. She knew, and possibly 
shared, the distrust which the Queen had always felt in the Comte de 
Provence, who already aspired to the dignity of Regent of France. 
She knew, too, that the intrigues of the émigrés only irritated the 
Revolutionists, and added to the difficulties of the King, now little 
better than a prisoner at the Tuileries. A more tempting proposal 
reached her from her nephew, the Prince de Carignan. He urged 
her to come and stay with him at Turin; but this offer was also 
declined. 

As time went on, the news from Paris grew blacker and blacker, 
the tone of the Queen’s letters more hopeless. Her Majesty 
continued to adjure her friend to remain out of harm’s way, yet 
occasionally a cry escaped her which proved that. she yearned for her 
presence. There is the ring of real despair in the following lines 
which the Princess received on the 13th of October :— 


“Tam broken-hearted at what I see passing around me, and can only 
entreat you not to come back. The present moment is too terrible. 
Although I have courage enough on my own account, I cannot help feeling 
uneasy for my friends, more especially for one so precious as you. I do 
not, therefore, wish you to expose yourself uselessly to danger. It is 
already as much as I can do to face circumstances calmly at the side of the 
King and my children. Farewell, then, dear heart! Give me your pity, 
since, from the very love I bear you, your absence is perhaps a greater 
trial to me than it is to you.”f 


If Madame de Lamballe had hesitated before, hesitation was now 
atanend. On the 15th she made her will; on the 16th she set out 
for France. Four months had elapsed since she and the Queen had 
parted, and in that brief space what a change had come over Marie 
Antoinette! She looked ten years older; her bright colour had 


* It will be remembered that Count Fersen, who planned the flight, had 
himself driven the fugitives from Paris to Bondy, where, at the King’s 
express desire, he left them. 

+ From letter in collection of M. Feuillet de Conches. 
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fled ; her hair was gray. She had prepared a gift for the Princess, 
which she presented to her on their meeting. It was a ring con- 
taining some of her hair, with the inscription, Blanchis par le 
malheur. 

Recently arrived from Germany (where it was erroneously supposed 
that she had been in close communication with the émigrés), Madame 
de Lamballe at once became an object of suspicion to the Republican 
party. Everything she did was watched and misrepresented. News- 
paper attacks on her were frequent. In one of these it was asserted 
that, while absent from France, she had made her servants sport the 
white cockade, the “ badge of the tyrant.” Another denounced her 
as an instigator and leader in a plot to “ assassinate all the patriots in 
the Assembly, and set up a British Constitution with two Chambers.” 
A rumour got about, too, that a mysterious “ Austrian Committee,” 
pledged to oppose the march of liberty, met in her rooms in the 
Pavillon de Flore at the Tuileries. She was able to pay but two 
short visits to the Duc de Penthiévre after her return to France, 
the first lasting four days, the second six. The Duke was naturally 
averse to her continuing in Paris; but there, she conceived, was her 
proper post, and thither she returned. When she had left him for 
the last time, he observed to one of his attendants, “‘ My daughter’s 
devotion to the Queen is most praiseworthy; but in going back to 
her, she is making a great sacrifice. Je tremble quelle nen soit 
victime.” 

In all the humiliations and dangers, to which the King and Queen 
were henceforth exposed, she shared. When, on the 20th of June 
1792, a rabble army of men and women carrying pikes, hatchets 
and knives, broke into the palace, we find her at the Queen’s side, 
enduring for two long hours their threats and insults. Throughout 
the anxious night of the 9th of August, when an attack on the 
Tuileries was hourly expected, she remained with the Queen and 
Madame Elisabeth in the cabinet adjoining the council-chamber. 
With them she listened, as there broke forth from the church- 
towers, far and near, the sound of the tocsin—the death-knell of 
the Monarchy. After watching the sun rise in a sky ominously red, 
she repaired to her own rooms, where her attendants were collected, 
awaiting events. She stood a moment at a window overlooking the 
Pont Royal, and gazed at the excited crowds hurrying along the 
quays. One of her ladies now, for the first time, observed a cloud 
on the Princess’s usually cheerful face, and, thinking to encourage 
her, said, “Let us hope that the day of our deliverance has at last 
come ; the King’s adherents are more numerous than you think ”— 
and she pointed to the soldiers guarding the bridge, picked men from 


the loyal Bataillon des Filles Saint Thomas. But the other's eyes 
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were filled with tears as she answered, “No, no; nothing can save 
us now. I feel that we are lost.”’* 

As daylight increased, the beating of drums and rumble of cannon 
announced the approach of the insurgents. About seven o’clock, 
Louis XVI. yielded to the advice of those around him, and quitted 
the palace with his family, to seek the treacherous protection of the 
Assembly. Madame de Lamballe, and Madame de Tourzel,t were 
the only two ladies permitted to go with them. On entering the 
Assembly, the King took his seat beside the President. The Queen 
and Princesses were conducted to the benches reserved for foreign 
Ministers. But one of the deputies objecting to the presence of the 
Sovereign during a debate, they were all removed to the loge du 
logographe, or reporter’s box—a sort of cage, ten feet square, railed 
off from the hall. Hardly had this change been made, when the roar 
of cannon and rattle of musketry proved that the conflict at the 
palace had begun. ‘The din increased each moment. The walls and 
roof of the Assembly were struck by bullets; the doors were 
assailed with violence; there was a panic among the deputies, many 
of whom sprang from theirseatsin alarm. Presently, cries of victory 
were heard from without. A messenger burst in to announce that 
the palace was in the hands of the people, and that the Swiss Guards 
were flying. Thereupon from the hall itself and from the galleries, 
closely packed with rabid Revolutionists, arose shouts of “ Vive la 
liberté ! Vive la nation!” 

The heat in the loge du logographe was suffocating; the space so 
confined that its occupants could scarcely move. They remained 
there for sixteen hours, during which the decree was passed suspend- 
ing the King from his authority. It was not till one o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th that they were taken to an adjacent building, 
where four small rooms had been prepared for them. Here they 
passed a restless interval. Madame de Tourzel was in the greatest 
anxiety sbout her daughter Pauline,t{ a girl of seventeen, whom she 
had been obliged to leave behind at the Tuileries. But she soon had 
the joy of hearing that her child was safe; and later on, Pauline her- 
self appeared, having obtained leave to join and remain with her 
mother. By nine o'clock, they were all back again in the loge du 
logographe. Three hours later, Dr. John Moore, a Scotch physician 

and author, who happened to be in Paris at this eventful period, 
obtained a seat in the House. We seem to see with his eyes, as we 
read the following sentences in his journal :— 

* ‘Souvenirs d’Emigration,.’ by Madame de Lage. 

+ She had succeeded the Duchesse de Polignac as gouvernante of the 
King’s children. 

{ Afterwards Comtesse de Béarn. 
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“My attention was naturally directed to the box in which the Royal 
Family were. From the place in which I sat I could not see the King, but 
I had a full view of the Queen. Her beauty is gone! Nowonder. She 
seemed to listen with an undisturbed air to the speakers. Sometimes she 
whispered to her sister-in-law, or to the Princesse de Lamballe; once or 
twice she stood up, and, leaning forward, surveyed every part of the hall. 
A person near me remarked that her face indicated rage and the most pro- 
voking arrogance. I perceived nothing of that nature, although the turn 
of the debate, as well as the remarks made by some of the members, must 
have appeared to her highly insolent. On the whole, her behaviour in this 
trying situation was full of propriety and dignified composure.”* 


The following day (Sunday) they spent in like manner. On 
Monday, the 13th, it was decided that they should be transferred to 
the Temple.t A heavy Court carriage conveyed them. In it were 
the Royal party, eight in number: Pétion the Mayor, Manuel the 
Procureur de la Commune, and a municipal officer named Colonges, 
got in as well. The King, Queen, and their children, occupied the 
back seat; opposite them were Madame Elisabeth, the Princesse de 
Lamballe, and Pétion : on one banquette de portizre were Madame de 
Tourzel and her daughter, on the other Manuel and Colonges. The 
streets were densely thronged. The carriage, preceded by a number of 
pikemen, and surrounded by an escort of mounted National Guards, 
advanced at a foot’s pace till it reached the Place Vendéme, where it was 
stopped for a time, that those inside might see the overthrown statue of 
Louis XIV. At dusk they reached the Temple which, prison though 
it was, seemed to them a welcome refuge from the storm outside. 

Shortly before midnight on the 19th, while at rest in the Temple 
tower, the prisoners were aroused by a great commotion below. This 
was caused by the arrival of some municipal officers commissioned to 
remove all except the actual members of the Royal Family, and bring 
them to the Hotel de Ville, to undergo an examination respecting a 
“secret correspondence,” which they were suspected of carrying on. 
In vain did the Queen oppose the departure of Madame de Lamballe, 
on the score of her being a relation. The moment of separation had 
arrived. Marie Antoinette, and Madame Plisabeth, stood locked in 
the embrace of the friends who had shared alike their prosperity and 
adversity. “They clung together,” says Hue (a valet of the King’s, 
who witnessed this painful scene) “ with arms intertwined, uttering 
de tendres et déchirants adieux.” 

The Princesse de Lamballe, Madame de Tourzel, and Pauline, were 

* *Moore’s Journal in France during August and September 1792.’ 

t We learn from the Memoirs of Madame de Tourzel (published in 1883) 
that the Queen, on hearing this decision, earnestly implored Madame de 
Lamballe to leave her, and seek an asylum from existing troubles either 


with the Duc de Penthiévre, or in England ; but that the other, consistent 
in her devotion, refused. 
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then driven to the Hétel de Ville, where they were interrogated in 
turn in the principal hall. The Princess answered briefly and 
guardedly the string of petty questions asked her. Madame de 
Tourzel was next examined; then Pauline, who informs us with 
refreshing candour, “I took care to tell them nothing but what I 
chose they should know, for I was not the least frightened.” She 
adds, “I felt as though supported by an invisible hand.”* From the 
Hotel de Ville they were taken to the prison of La Force. This 
prison, the last traces of which have long since been swept away, 
consisted of two separate buildings in one inclosure, called 
respectively Grande and Petite Force. In the former were confined 
prisoners of both sexes; in the latter only women, principally 
debtors and thieves. It was in Petite Force that the Princess and 
her companions were incarcerated. They were placed in different 
cells at first; but next day, on Manuel’s visiting the prison, he 
yielded to their joint entreaties, and reunited them in one good-sized 
room. Here they passed ten days together. 

On the 26th of the month, news of the surrender of Longwy to 
the Allied Armies reached Paris. This intelligence produced in- 
describable consternation. A few days at most, it was supposed, 
would bring the Duke of Brunswick and his hosts to the very gates 
of the capital—and what Revolutionists might expect when that 
happened, the Duke’s violent Manifesto, bristling with menaces, had 
already shown. While the Assembly was decreeing the formation of a 
fresh army to oppose the invaders, Danton, Marat, and other leading 
members of the Commune, seized the opportunity to effect the destruc- 
tion of all Royalists within reach. A story was therefore circulated 
that, as soon as the army now forming had left, the prisons were to 
be thrown open by “ certain concealed traitors,” the prisoners armed, 
and the friends of liberty, together with the wives and children of 
those who had marched against the enemy, put to death en masse. 
This monstrous invention, placarded everywhere, duly roused the 
passions of the mob. Ingress and egress, to and from Paris, were 
suspended for two days and two nights, during which domiciliary 
visits were made and arms seized. All those suspected, or related to 
those suspected, of Royalist tendencies, were arrested. The prisons 
were filled to overflowing. The Assembly, silenced by the very 
audacity of the Commune, neither objected nor remonstrated. 

The last letter which the Duc de Penthiévre had received from his 
daughter-in-law, was written in pencil from the loge du logographe in 
the Assembly. He next heard of her having been taken to the 
Temple with the Royal Family. Later on came the account of her 


* ‘Souvenirs de quarante ans,’ by Madame de Béarn. 
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removal to La Force. He had been, from the first, in perpetual 
alarm about her. Immediate action was now imperative. He 
despatched a messenger to Manuel, offering him any sum he chose 
to name for her release. Manuel did promise to procure her release, 
and is said to have accepted, in return, one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs (£6000). Overtures of a like nature, in favour of the two 
Tourzels, are believed to have been made by members of their family. ° 

At midnight on Saturday the 1st September, as the prisoners were 
asleep, the door of their room was opened, and a voice said, “ Ma- 
demoiselle de Tourzel, get up at once and follow me.” It was no 
time to ask questions. Pauline rose and, having dressed with all 
speed, went out. She found a member of the Commune, named 
Hardy, awaiting her. He took her to a room below, gave her a 
peasant’s costume, which she slipped over her own clothes, and led 
her away. 


“You may imagine whether I slept again, or not, after Pauline had 
gone,” writes Madame de Tourzel, ina letter describing these events.* “I 
anxiously awaited the hour when our breakfast was usually brought to us. 
When it came, we were told that Paris had been in a state of commotion 
since the previous evening, that massacres were expected, that the prisons 
were threatened, indeed that many had been broken into already. I 
then felt sure it must have been in order to save Pauline that they had 
removed her, and my only remaining regret was at not knowing whither 
she had been taken. I saw plainly enough the fate in store for the 
Princesse de Lamballe and myself. I will not say that I saw it without 
dread; but I was able to endure the idea at least with resignation. It 
seemed to me that presence of mind alone would enable me to surmount 
the dangers before me, and I ceased to think of anything except how 
to preserve it. This was by no means easy, for the extreme agitation of 
my unhappy companion, the questions she kept asking me, the terrible 
conjectures she formed, almost deprived me of what heart I had. I strove 
to reassure and calm her; but finding that impossible, I proposed that we 
should cease talking, since we only increased our fears by exchanging 
them.” 


Towards evening, the two were suddenly summoned and taken 
down into a courtyard where, says Madame de Tourzel, “ were many 
other prisoners, and a multitude of shabbily-clad, savage-looking 
people, most of them drunk.” As they stood there bewildered, a 
man with a more respectable air than the rest approached Madame de 
Tourzel, and let drop the words, “ Your daughter is saved.” The 
speaker was none other than Hardy, who had rescued Pauline the 
night before. In replying to questions from him and other by- 
standers, Madame de Tourzel had her attention occupied for some 
time. When at last she was able to look around, the Princess had 


* Addressed to an elder daughter, Madame de Sainte Aldegonde, then 
at Brussels. 
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disappeared!. .. The courtyard was getting emptier by degrees. 
The prisoners, she was told, were being taken one by one to undergo 
a trial, after which they were either let off, or killed by the people 
stationed outside. At length she was herself called, and led before 
the judges. The knowledge that Pauline was safe, and that her own 
. rescue was intended (for so Hardy had informed her) gave her 
courage. Her interrogation over, Hardy and ten others surrounded 
her, and conducted her into the street, where the ruffians employed to 
butcher the defenceless prisoners were collected. A cry was raised 
that an aristocrat was being allowed to escape; but thanks to the 
boldness of her escort, she was dragged unharmed through the mob, 
and hurried forward till a fiacre was obtained. Into this she was 
pushed, her deliverers mounting after her, some inside, some out. 
They were then driven, at full speed, to the house in which Pauline 
had taken refuge. On the way there, Madame de Tourzel made 
eager inquiries as to what had become of the Princesse de Lamballe ; 
but at mention of that name, Hardy shook his head and was silent— 
adding, after a moment, that he would have saved her too, “if it had 
lain in his power.” 

By night, the prison of Petite Force stood empty. Of those shut 
up there, many had been slain, many liberated, and a few transferred 
to Grande Force, to be dealt with later. Among these was the 
Princess, who, when Madame de Tourzel lost sight of her in the 
courtyard, was already on the way to her new cell. Her removal 
from one part of the building to another, just when many of her 
fellow-captives were set free, shows that the Council of the Commnue 
had determined to sacrifice her. That Manuel himself wished to save 
her, seems not unlikely: yet to have pleaded with his ferocious 
colleagues for the life of this particular prisoner—this friend of 
Marie Antoinette, branded with the odious name of Bourbon—might 
have brought suspicion and ruin on himself. He was therefore 
content with directing some of the hired assassins to assist in her 
rescue, if occasion offered. 

On this same Sunday night, in this same prison of La Force, there 
was an elderly lawyer named Maton, who survived to write an 
account of the hours he passed there. He, and several companions 
confined in the same ward, could hear the cries of those being 
assassinated in the street. Not only the turnkeys, but at times the 
murderers themselves, burst into the ward. One of them, whose 
arm and coat-sleeve up to the very shoulder, as well as his sabre, 
were covered with blood, was heard to say that “for two hours he had 
been despatching right and left, and was wearier than a hodman who 
had been beating plaster for two days.” 


“One prisoner after another,” continues Maton, “was torn from my 
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part of the prison to meet his fate. At every opening of the grate, I 
expected to hear them call my name. At length all the chambers on our 
corridor had been emptied except our own. We were four together, and 
seemed to have been forgotten. We addressed our prayers in common to 
the Eternal to be delivered from this great peril. 
thousand times more horrible than death.”* 


Our situation was a 

An agony still more intense than Maton’s must have been that of 
the Princesse de Lamballe in her solitary cell. The commotion within 
and without the prison, the hurrying of feet along the corridor, the 
grating of locks and muttering of hoarse voices, must have been heard 
by her with such acuteness as terror alone can impart. 

Soon after six o’clock on Monday morning—about which time 
Maton was led before the tribunal and acquitted—there came a lull. 
The slaughterers had gone to refresh themselves with wine, and 
receive payment at the Commune for their night’s work. 

Worn out with fatigue, and already half dead from fright, the 
Princess flung herself on her pallet, and possibly yielded to a hope 
that the worst was over. But she had not long lain there awake and 
trembling, when the door of her cell was thrown open, and two rough- 
looking men, in the uniform of the National Guard, entered. They 
told her to get up and come with them directly, as it was intended to 
remove her to the Abbaye. She replied that, as all prisons were 
alike to her, she was as ready to remain in her present one as go to 
another ; she entreated them, therefore, to leave her where she was. 
Upon this they departed, but only to reappear, after a short absence, 
and inform her that obey she must, for her life depended on it. 
At the same moment, the noise outside the prison recommenced, 
and loud cries of “La Lamballe! La Lamballe!” reached her 
ears. 

Leaning on the arm of one of the guards—she was too weak to 
walk alone—she descended to the prison-hall, where the men acting 
as judges were seated, with the gaol-register open before them. The 
hall was filled with armed executioners, whose hands, faces, and 
clothes, were stained with blood, while from the gateway came the 
roars of the mob calling for a fresh victim. On entering this scene 
of horror, the Princess fainted away, and remained in that state 
several minutes, upheld by her two conductors. She regained her 
senses presently, but the awful reality to which she woke made her 
swoon afresh. At length she seemed to have revived sufficiently to 


* «Ma résurrection,’ by P. A. Maton, reprinted in ‘Histoire Parle- 
mentaire.’ 


t It is not known for certain who these wretches were. The statement 


that Hébert (Pére Duchéne) was oné of them, has been satisfactorily 
disproved. 
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undergo her interrogation. The following, according to Peltier (who, 
obtained the particulars from an eye-witness), were the questions 
asked her aud the answers she gave— 

“Your name ?” 

“ Maria Louisa, Princess of Savoy.” 

“ Your condition ? ” 

“Superintendant of the Queen’s household.” 

“Were you aware of the conspiracies at Court on the 10th of 
August ?” 

“If there were any conspiracies on the 10th of August, I had no 
knowledge of them.” 

“Then swear to love liberty and equality, and to hate the King, 
Queen, and Royalty.” 

“T will take the first oath, but not the last. It is not in my 
heart.” 

Here somebody standing by—probably one of Manuel’s emissaries 
—niuttered in her ear, “ Swear then, or you're a dead woman !” 

The prisoner made no reply; but raising both her hands, pressed 
them against her eyes, as though to shut out some hateful vision. At 
the same time, one of the judges gave the usual signal of dismissal, 
saying, “ Let Madame be set at liberty.” This sentence, like “Take 
her to the Abbaye,” meant that she was condemned. The Princess, 
no doubt, interpreted the words literally, for, on hearing them, she 
turned and made a step towards the gate. Thereupon two of the 
murderers caught hold of her by either arm and led her out between 
them, with the intention, it may be, of saving her if they could. But, 
on getting outside among the tigers in human form surging around 
her, on seeing the ground strewn with corpses, on hearing the savage 
yells that greeted her appearance, her senses again forsook her, and 
she fell backwards between the men, who continued to bear her along. 
Instantly she received on the head a blow from a bludgeon ; this was 
followed by a stroke from a sabre, and then a rain of pike-thrusts 
brought her stunned and bleeding to the ground. But her martyrdom 
was not yet complete. Before death came to her release, she had 


undergone tortures and indignities from which we willingly avert our 
eyes. 


After the removal of the Princess and Madame de Tourzel from 
the Temple, the Dauphin had been taught by his mother a prayer for 
each, which he repeated nightly at her knee. The first question the 
King and Queen always put to Manuel when he came, as he often did, 
to visit the Temple, was how it fared with the prisoners at La Force ; 
his answer being usually that they were “en sureté,” or else 
“tranquilles.” The latter was his report at eleven o'clock on this 
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third day of September, at which time the Princess had ceased to 
breathe, as he well knew. Perhaps he had not the heart to say what 
had really happened. 

The King’s personal attendant, Cléry, vividly describes what took 
place in the afternoon : 


“ While the King and Queen were at dinner, the beating of drums and 
cries of the populace were distinctly heard. The Royal Family quitted 
the dining-room in considerable alarm, and assembled in the Queen’s room, 
while I went down to dine with Tison and his wife, who were in service at 
the Temple. We had hardly taken our seats when a head, on the point of 
a pike, was held up to the window. Tison’s wife gave a loud scream. The 
barbarians outside evidently thought it was the Queen’s voice, for we heard 
them laughing immoderately. Imagining that her Majesty must be still 
at table, they held their trophy in such a position that, had she been in 
the room, she could not have helped seeing it: it was the head of the 
Princesse de Lamballe. Although marked with blood, it was not disfigured ; 
her fair hair, still in curl, waved around the end of the pike. I rushed off 
at once to the King. Terror had so altered my expression that the Queen 
observed it; but it was important to hide from her the cause. All I wanted 
was to warn the King or Madame Elisabeth. However, there were two 
municipal officers in the room. The Queen inquired why I was not at 
dinner. I told her I was not feeling well. Just then, another muni- 
cipal officer entered, and began conferring mysteriously with his colleagues. 
The King begged of them to let him know if the lives of his family 
were in danger. ‘The report has got about,’ replied they, ‘that you 
and your family are no longer in the Temple, and therefore the people 
are calling for you to show yourselves at the window. But this we are not 
going to allow. Good citizens should display more confidence in their 
officers.’ All this time, the uproar without went on increasing, and we could 
hear a volley of abusive language levelled at the Queen. Another muni- 
cipal officer then walked in, followed by four men deputed by the people to 
certify to the presence of the prisoners. One of these last, who wore the 
uniform of a National Guard, with epaulettes on his shoulders, and a long 
sabre in his hand, insisted that their Majesties should appear at the window. 
The municipal officers however still objecting, he thus brutally addressed 
the Queen: ‘They only want to prevent your seeing Lamballe’s head, 
which has been brought you to let you see how the people revenge them- 
selves on their tyrants. I advise you to appear then, unless you wish the 
people to come up here.’ On hearing these words, the Queen sank down 
in a fainting-fit. I flew to her assistance, and with the aid of Madame 
Elisabeth placed her in a chair, while her children, bursting into tears, 
strove by their caresses to bring her to herself. As the man who had 
spoken seemed disposed to linger in the room, the King said to him sternly, 
‘We are prepared for anything, sir; but you might have spared the Queen 
the knowledge of this terrible calamity.’ The fellow then departed with 
his comrades. Their object in coming was accomplished.”* 


There were other hearts to be wrung besides those of the captives 
at the Temple. Intelligence of the crime committed at La Force 
* «Journal de Cléry,’ pp. 41-43. 
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reached Vernon at midnight on the 3rd; but the Duc de Penthiévre 
was not told of it. It was broken very gently to the Duchess of 
Orleans next morning; and she, stifling her own anguish as best she 
could, had to decide how the cruel truth should be conveyed to her 
father, his state of health being such that it was thought dangerous 
to cause him too sudden a shock. The following plan was at last 
agreed upon and adopted. It was early—not seven o’clock—and the 
Duke still slept. On awaking, he found his daughter, his chaplain, 
physician, and secretary, with others of his household, seated in his 
bedroom. He looked inquiringly from face to face, but no one 
smiled, no one spoke. There was a deep, significant silence, 
broken at length by the sobs of the Duchess, who had hidden her 
face in her hands. Then the truth dawned on him. His worst 
fears had been realized; his cherished daughter-in-law was no more! 
Raising his clasped hands heavenwards, he exclaimed, “ Mon Dieu! 
vous le savez—je crois n’avoir rien & me reprocher ! ” 

His first emotion over, he became calm; but from that day he 


drooped and declined. Six months afterwards, he was carried to 
his grave. 
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Victor Hugo. 
By Lapy Pottock. 


Ir all who knew the name of Victor Hugo knew also why it was 
known to them, the number of his appreciators would fall little short 
of the vastness of his genius. But this is not so. On the contrary, 
it may be safely affirmed that while his fame is almost universal the 
intimate knowledge of his works is confined to a small area. It is the 
enthusiasm, not the number, of his appreciators that has upheld his 
reputation. France is proud of him as a poet, yet the bulk of the 
nation knows little of his highest poetical attributes, and accepts rather 
his narratives in prose, his ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ his ‘ Misérables,’ his 
‘Dernier Jour d’un Condamné, his ‘Travailleurs de la Mer,’ his ‘Quatre- 
vingt-treize,’ as representatives of his power than his ‘ Contempla- 
tions, his ‘ Voix Intérieures, his ‘ Légende des Siécles,’ and his 
‘Chatiments ;’ yet, the very essence of Victor Hugo was poetry ; 
the world was to him a vast poem, and he penetrated its secrets, and 
compelled its harmonies as only a poet can. With his music, he 
could rouse whatever imaginative emotion existed in men; he could 
unveil the mysteries of Nature ; he could bring to light the most secret 
analogies between the visible and invisible world and shape them into 
song. His song could take many measures, he revelled in varieties of 
rhythm, and could make music of them all; while in his prose there was 
always a perceptible cadence, especially in that of his later works. 

He was sixteen years old when his first romance in prose was written ; 
its theme was the revolt of the slaves of St. Domingo in 1791. He 
laid a wager that he would write a volume in a fortnight, and he won 
it with this romance, called ‘Bug Jargal.’ It has indications, unmis- 
takable indications, of the power that was afterwards to be developed. 
The hatred of oppression, the love of humanity, the power of grasping 
the remote, a vivifying and creative force, a deep sympathy with 
sorrow and with beauty, idealising, fertilising whatever it touched—all 
these qualities are to be found in ‘ Bug Jargal.’ It was the dawn of 
a splendid day; it is hardly known in England, yet not less known, 
perhaps, than the best of Hugo’s work; for national prejudice is 
strong in all countries, and it takes centuries to get a great poet 
recognised, or at any rate appreciated, outside the limits of his own 
birthplace. ‘Bug Jargal’ was in the first instance published anony- 
mously, but the author being informed that a Parisian publisher 
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intended to bring out a new edition, thought it was time to acknow- 
ledge and to revise and improve his book. It was re-issued in 1825, 
the poet being then twenty-three years old, with corrections both in the 
story and the style, but retaining its first impetus, and remaining in all 
essentials the same narrative. It was read and discussed, and it was 
evident that a new author of importance had taken his first flight. 

Three years later, he was on the wing again, keeping still on the 
line of high romance. His second work, ‘ Han d’Islande,’ is better 
known to English readers than ‘Bug Jargal,’ owing to an abridged 
translation of it under the name of ‘Hans of Iceland,’ which was 
published for the use of juvenile readers, with illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. The juveniles who got hold of it were fortunate; for although 
it omitted most of those portions of the narrative which revealed 
the poet, it retained enough that was vigorous and exciting to stir a 
young mind, to fill it with new ideas and the joy of a new creation. 
In France the work was received with enthusiasm. It was a wild, 
fantastic romance. There were monsters in it to hate, and there was 
a hero toadore. The interest of the events was rousing and sustained, 
the scene of action was new and picturesque, and above all the essence 
of the story was a poem of love, the beauty of which lifts the work 
above the region of mere melodramatic invention. It was this which 
fascinated Parisian women, it was for this that they pored over 
pages which took them out of their dear Paris, and which presented 
to them names that their lips could never pronounce, and which 
were altogether too barbarous for their belief. They wrote letters of 
remonstrance to the author, begging him in his next edition to 
alter the whole of his outlandish nomenclature, both of the country 
and of its inhabitants. But when they had written their letters 
they betook themselves to the book again. 

The immediate successor of ‘Han d’Islande’ was the historical 
romance, the fame of which soon became universal, called ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris ;’ in the year 1832 (the author was then thirty years 
of age) this work had reached its eighth edition. One day, when the 
poet was strolling through the Cathedral of Notre Dame, studying its 
architecture, so dear to the love of symmetry inherent in his nature, 
gratifying his love of the remote into which his imagination 
eagerly penetrated, he found in an obscure corner of one of its towers 
this word written on the wall—ANATKH ; and, as he contemplated 
it, his spirit glowed with the first conception of his great work—not 
indeed his greatest, but great among the great, and, as a historical 
romance, perhaps without a rival. Laid in the time of Louis XL, it 
brings the days of his reign into palpable existence ; the spirit of the 
time becomes present while you read, old Paris is alive again, and you 
walk among its old streets and venerate its old architecture. The 
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characters who congregate there are living, and we believe in their 
existence, however exceptional, however grotesque or beautiful. 

No moderately intelligent reader can go through the book without 
something of the exaltation produced by the sense of a great living 
power, or without some appreciation of the vast extent of the author’s 
range of thought. But, if the public at large received this production 
with acclamation, there were not wanting professional critics to decry 
it Genius is a disturbing element; it threatens established repu- 
tations ; it is an innovator, and innovation is always alarming. So 
there were journalists and leaders in society who thought fit to say 
that the promise given by ‘ Hans of Iceland’ was not fulfilled, and 
that ‘ Notre Dame’ was deficient in the originality and imagination 
which distinguished the northern romance. This small fry of 
literature said enough to disturb the equanimity of the author, but 
had no influence on the world at large, and ‘ Notre Dame’ was a book 
not merely for national sympathy but for European fame. It had a 
wide circulation in all countries, and in all it took the high place 
which it still retains, and will securely hold so long as imaginative 
literature is understood and appreciated. There is no known tongue 
into which it has not been translated, while dramatic adaptations of it 
abound—tragic, operatic, and pantomimic. These adaptations of the 
playwrights are signs of popularity which every great writer ought to 
condemn, fora single dramatiser may be more capable of injuring the 
reputation of a poet than a whole army of critics. It is true that to an 
ordinary writer the publicity given by the stage may be welcome ; but 
to a great one it is an ill thing to see a work composed thoughtfully 
with one purpose split up into strange fragments to suit another ; 
to see indeed a general displacement; fine thought thrust aside for 
incidents which are crowded, twisted, vulgarised ; the true note of 
passion altered to a shriek; the diadem replaced by a gewgaw. In 
his later days Victor Hugo entered his protest against the composers 
of opera who took up his tragedies as musical themes. ‘Le Roi 
s'amuse’ sung under the title of ‘ Rigoletto,’ and ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ 
coming out as a great soprano, were too much for him, so he 
defended his subsequent productions by a curt prohibition—“ I7 est 
défendu de mettre de la musique le long de ces vers.” 

It is not intended here to givea catalogue raisonné of Victor Hugo’s 
works, the labour would be long for the writer, and tedious for the 
reader, and if the three first prose romances have been dwelt upon in 
succession, it has been with the view of showing the force of the 
first effort of the author’s genius and its rapid developement of power 
augmenting with work, reflection, and experience. ‘Notre Dame’ 
demands no indulgence from the reader. The truth of its passion 
is the only sign of its youth; it is a well constructed, ardently 
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conceived historical romance, consistent in plan, complete in all its 
parts. Both in ‘ Hans of Iceland’ and ‘ Notre Dame, there are to be 
found traces of the influence of Walter Scott, not indeed in its poetic 
passion, which reaches realms never approached by the author of 
‘Waverley,’ but in the method of the narrative, and in some of the 
descriptive passages. 

This influence disappeared in Victor Hugo’s subsequent works when 
he took higher flights, snapped many links of the chain of con- 
ventional form, and shaped his words, and sometimes his facts, 
whether in verse or prose, to suit his own thought and will. His 
first odes are singularly interesting as the stepping-stones of his 
genius; in them he is obedient to his teaching, with a veneration for 
kings, even for Charles X., and a general respect for the academic 
rules of French verse ; it was not for these odes that the Academy 
of letters, arrogant in its pedantry, fastidious in its fatuity, thrice 
refused to receive him as a member, but for later and greater produc- 
tions; he was rejected in 1836-39 and °40; he was finally elected 
in 1841, and immediately after his election he was made a peer of 
France. 

If the first odes were tame compared to Victor Hugo’s later poetry, 
it is none the less true that they revealed the mind of a poet: their 
emotion was real, their thought original, their words were forcible ; 
if the flash and fire of subsequent days was not in them, they were the 
heralds of future greatness, the noble ambassadors of a king among men, 

The preface to the first edition of these odes is full of valuable 
matter; while we read it we think of young David going out to slay 
the giant Goliath. 


“The domain of poetry,” says this David, “is unlimited; below the 
surface of the actual world there exists an ideal world which looks glorious 
to the eye of those who have learnt by deep meditation to see in all things 
something beyond the things themselves; the great poetical works of every 
kind which have honoured our time, whether in prose or verse, have 
revealed this great truth, hardly suspected before, that poetry does not 
consist in the form of ideas but in the ideas themselves. Poetry is the 
very essence of all things.” 


It is evident that the youth who wrote thus in the preface to his 
first volume of poetry was not one made to wear shackles, and any 
reader who could seriously read must have anticipated for him thought 
which would move on with his life in a continual progress. Accordingly 
the advancement of the poet was rapid : with him French verse ceased 
to be monotonous, and soared into regions beyond the apprehension 
of the schools. The preface to the edition of the ‘Odes,’ issued in 
1826, contains a remarkable development of the axioms so courageously 
put forward in that of 1822. In the later edition the poet says: 
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“Thought is a virgin and fruitful soil, whose productions must grow 
in freedom; but let no one imagine that freedom means disorder—quite 
the reverse.” 


He then gives a description such as he alone could give, of the 
trimmed garden of Versailles, comparing it with a primeval forest, 
and showing how the fashion of the gardener outrages every law of 
nature, how under its direction the great waters are turned aside from 
their natural course, taken captive, deprived of their proper functions, 
and left with nothing better to do than to beslime petrified deities ; 
how trees are torn from their native soil, banished from the climate 
which is their birthright, robbed of their fruit and fair proportions, 
and compelled to submit to the grotesque caprices of the clipping 
shears and the measuring rule. Here, says the poet, is the rebellion 
and the disorder, while in the free forest all proceeds under the 
direct order of the Godhead ; every tree, every plant, every blossom, 
every leaf growing and ripening in its due season, and dying at its 
appointed hour; drops of water following their bent swell into floods 
which become great oceans; the divine law governs every change— 
everywhere the presence of a living God is felt. These passages are 
followed by an admirable comparison between artificial and original 
literature, where the difference between regularity and order is 
strongly insisted upon, while the spirit of imitation is denounced as 
fatal to advancement. 

“It is no matter,” says Victor Hugo, “what you imitate, whether you 
choose for your master a romantic poet, or one who is called classical ; 
whether you strive to be the echo of Racine, or the reflection of 
Shakespeare, you are still only a reflection, only an echo, and if you succeed 


in counterfeiting an author to perfection, there is one thing which you 


cannot fail to miss, his originality—which means his genius. Admire, 
but don’t imitate.” 


Enough has been quoted here from Victor Hugo’s earliest writings to 
show that his changes of opinion were not of that sudden kind which 
necessarily suggest some new object in view, a stimulus either of 
personal hatred or self-interest, but gradual as the growth of a great 
intellect, or as the progress of truth itself. With this intention the 
prefaces to the early poems have been quoted, but they deserve to be 
read in their entirety by any one who cares to learn the great aims 
of a great poet; those hard masters, Space and Time, forbid any 
further disquisition upon them here. From the works of early youth 
let us turn to those of middle life when the two volumes of poetry were 
written called ‘Les Contemplations,’ The singular beauty of these 
poems is too little known by the generality of English readers, yet they 
contain the essence and perfection of the poet’s genius. They are 
the expressions of his inmost soul, a glow of fervent happiness is in the 
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first volume, the heavy sighs of an immense sorrow fill the second. 
‘his sorrow came from the sudden death of an adored daughter, 
Léonide, on whose wedding-day (she was married to M. Vacquerie 
the 15th February, 1843) her father wrote the following lines. 


“ Aime celui qui t’aime, et sois heureux en lui, 
Adieu—sois son trésor, toi qui fus le ndétre. 
Va mon enfant bénie d’une famille 4 l’autre, 
Emporte le bonheur et laisse nous ennui.” 


Three years afterwards he wrote in answer to his friends who 
sougbt to mitigate his anguish, and urged him to resume his great 
works : 

“Tl est temps que je me repose, 
Je suis terrassé par le sort; 
Ne me parlez pas d’autre chose 

Que des ténébres ot l’on dort. 


L’humble enfant que Dieu m’a ravie, 
Rien qu’en m’aimant savait m’aider, 
C’était le bonheur de ma vie, 
De voir ses yeux me regarder.” 

These simple words sink into the heart. Here the most rousing, 
the most abundant of rhetoricians is subdued in expression; he has 
reached the stillest depths of anguish. To those who have known 
what it is to love and to lose, these lines are infinitely precious; they 
touch the source of tears. The volume which contains them holds a 
series of the same nature—divine relics of the lost child. She is 
described, she is adored, she is transfigured ; her presence is dear and 
gracious to us all; she becomes our own. The manner of her loss 
may not be known to all who are acquainted with the grief of it, and 
therefore it may be here briefly recorded as it was told by one who 
had been teacher to the poet’s children. 

“One sunny morning at Boulogne, Léonide and her husband 
proposed to go to the Bank by water. A fisherman said, ‘ Take care ; 
there’s a nasty cloud yonder—looks like a storm to come.’ They 
laughed in reply, and ‘ Recollect,’ said the young wife, ‘that M. 
Vacquerie is a famous swimmer;’ and so they went their way 
merrily. But when they returned, the storm-cloud fulfilled its 
predictions ; a tempest came on, and the boat capsized. Unluckily, 
when M. Vacquerie was first descried from the shore in the water, he 
was supposed to be showing off his feats of swimming, according to 
his habit, and when a boatman, as the storm increased, went out to 
the rescue, it was too late. The husband had struggled some way in 
the water, his wife clasping him as best she could, but both were 
dead, and her long hair was twisted round him as if he had coiled it 
there to keep her close.” 
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Victor Hugo's affection for his son-in-law extended to the rest of 
the family, and he adopted M. Vacquerie’s brother, regarding him as 
a son of his own. The effect of this affliction upon the poet’s mind 
was, after the first rush of introspective agony had subsided, to 
augment his sympathy with all sorrow, to incline his heart with a 
deeper yearning towards every stricken soul in this world. The first 
principle of life with him was compassion ; like the knights-errant of 
old, he stood armed at all points to defend the wronged and to help 
the feeble ; and if sometimes he assaulted the persecutor, or whoever 
appeared to him to be a persecutor, with blind fury, the impulse 
which urged him on was none the less a noble one. The poet’s is a 
sacred fire to rouse indifference, to seek out stolid hearts, to rush on 
with a kindling and a scorching flame, with new life for a high soul 
and annihilation for a mean one. It was the same heart which 
throbbed in the ‘Sunt Lacryme Rerum” (in the year 1837), where 
the cannons of Versailles are rebuked for their silence upon the death 
of an exiled King, and in the ‘ Chatiments’ (1852), where the 
lesser Napoleon is represented communing with himself on the eve 
of his criminal success. In these meditations the lesser says of the 
greater Buonaparte : 

“Tl prit, embrassant tout dans sa vaste espérance, 
Madrid, Berlin, Moscou ; 
Je ferai mieux, je vais enfoncer & la France 
Mes ongles dans le cou. 
Nous nous partagerons mon oncle e¢ moi histoire 
Le plus intelligent, 
C’est moi, certe, il aura la fanfare de gloire, 


Jaurai le sac @argent ! 
* * a A > * * 


Alors il vint cassé de débaticlies l’ceil terne, 
Furtif, les traits palis ; 

Et ce voleur de nuit alluma sa lanterne 
Au soleil d’Austerlitz.” 

In these lines we have the condensed history of the Second 
Empire, won by crime and ruled by vice, while neighbouring nations 
looked on complacently—on the one hand, because of the ruler’s sac 
@argent ; on the other, because of his nails well dug into the throat 
of France. 

This denunciation was not one of mere words, for Victor Hugo 
well knew that he might enjoy every favour under the sun if he 
would only consent to see France debauched and trodden underfoot ; 
and he well knew, also, that not to consent would mean his sudden 
transportation to distant poisonous regions. To either of these two 
alternatives he preferred a third. He took himself away with his 


manuscripts, exiled himself, resolving never to set foot again in his 
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native land so long as Louis Napoleon maintained his rule. His 
exile lasted nineteen years. He suffered such pangs in separation as 
few can conceive—it seemed to him that he was entombed, still 
living ; but he was too strong a man to fret or to despair ; he waited, 
and he rose again. His genius ripened—still ripened—and during those 
nineteen years some of his noblest work wasdone. It was in 1853 that 
‘Les Chatiments’ was brought forth complete, with great throes, in 
darkness and in concealment. Louis Napoleon had eyes everywhere, 
and it was his fixed determination that Victor Hugo’s voice should 
cease to be heard by the French people. The poet was equally re- 
solved that they should know his mind, and they soon came to know 
it. By means of a printing press secretly set up, of a printer who 
was a sworn friend, of subscriptions from Hetzel the editor, from 
Victor Schcelcher, and from Colonel Charras, the book got printed 
and dispatched to Brussels—a book which roused many sleepers, and 
touched the deepest sympathies of the French nation. The attempt 
to suppress it only enhanced its value. 

Over such attempts the poet had already triumphed with his 
dramas. Charles X. had forbidden the performance of ‘ Marion de 
Lorme’ in 1829. It happened that Charles was dethroned in 1830, 
and then the Comédie Fran¢aise applied to the author for permission 
to play the piece prohibited by the fallen king, calculating the 
chances of such a success in producing it at the hour of fevered 
triumph as would rapidly fill their coffers. But Victor Hugo 
preferred to await the cooler judgment of the French nation, and, 
remembering the day when Charles had been in a manner his friend, 
he did not care to make profit out of his dethronement, nor to owe 
the success of a great drama to a mere political ferment. He let two 
years pass, and then brought it out in August, 1831, with a triumph 
which owed nothing to politics. It was the fate of ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ 
to be interdicted, in 1832, by the Government of Louis Philippe, as 
‘Marion de Lorme’ had been interdicted in 1829 by his cousin 
Charles ; and ‘Hernani, as is well known, was attacked by the 
classical school of poets in what may be called a free fight, in 1830, 
at the hour of performance. The effect of these agitations was to 
increase the fame of the dramatist. The storms which attended 
their production have ceased, but they still hold the stage. Their 
author is indeed more widely recognised as a dramatist than as a 
lyrist, although his great supremacy lies undoubtedly in his lyrics. 
His dramas, often splendid in oratory, and beautiful in poetry, are 
mostly too long, and the purpose of the writer is too evident ; for a 
dramatist should never let it be felt that he is a teacher. Viewed as 
a stage play, ‘Marion de Lorme’ is on the whole his best, while 
‘Hernani’ and ‘Ruy Blas’ are the most essentially poetical. ‘Le 
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Roi s’‘amuse’ has striking situations, and some scenes of real passion ; 
but the author is very constantly present, and he deals too freely with 
his favourite element of the grotesque. 

It is a pity that the poet’s ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ should have been 
popularised as an opera by Donizetti, for it is a fine tragedy which 
many people think they have read when they have heard the adapta- 
tion of it to music, with its Italian libretto. But Victor Hugo at his 
worst is a great master; Donizetti at his best is not worthy to be 
his servant. 

Of such of Hugo’s dramas as are seldom or never acted, ‘ Marie 
Tudor, ‘Angelo, and ‘Cromwell, are the most worthy of 
study. 

In prose romance his ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ ‘Les Misérables, 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ and ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ may be 
regarded as his masterpieces. 

In lyrical poetry, let those who wish to enter into the depths of the 
poet’s heart and mind give much time to ‘ Les Contemplations,’ ‘ Les 
Voix intérieures,’ ‘Les Chaitiments,’ ‘La Légende des Siécles,’ ‘ Les 
quatre Vents de l’Esprit,’ ‘ L’art d’étre Grand-pere.’ 

In public estimation ‘ Les Misérables,’ among the prose works here 
enumerated, has taken so much the lead that it is needless to speak 
much of it here. Its great scope, its immense pity, its scenes of 
tumult, its love and its peace, its noble, its humorous and its sordid 
characters, are all known now throughout Europe. Even translation 
cannot mar its beauty, and many men and women of our own working 
classes, especially in the mining districts, prize it very dearly. An 
incident which excited general comment when the ‘ Misérables’ first 
appeared, the theft of the archbishop’s silver candlesticks by the 
unhappy man to whom he had given shelter when he found him 
hunted down after his release from the prison to which he had been 
consigned for having stolen a loaf for his little starving brothers, was 
probably suggested to the poet by an anecdote told in the ‘ Memoirs of 
St. Simon.’ Here is the anecdote, translated and abridged, for those 
who chance not to have read the ‘ Memoirs’ : 

M. d’Orléans added many secret charities to the public ones, which 
consumed the whole revenue of the bishopric. Amongst these private 
grants was an annual pension which he bestowed upon a poor ruined 
nobleman who had no other help ; he was alone in the world, and he 
dined daily at the Bishop’s table. One morning the servants missed 
two massive silver ornaments from their master’s room, and, having 
observed that this poor gentleman had paid special attention to them, 
they suspected him of having purloined them, and communicated this 
suspicion to M. d’Orléans. The Bishop would not believe it, yet was 
shaken by the fact that his habitual guest all at once ceased to frequent 
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his table. Presently he sent for him, and, in a private interview, 
extracted from him a full confession. 

Then M. d’Orléans said to him that he must have been in great 
want indeed to commit such an action, and taking from his purse 
twenty pounds, presented them to him, reproaching him for his want 
of confidence, begging him to resume his daily visits, to forget what 
had passed, as he himself meant to do, but never to do the like of it 
again. 

The story came to be known, not through the Bishop, who never 
once referred to it, but through the unhappy gentleman himself, 
who told it out of his gratitude to show what manner of man was 
M. d’ Orléans. 

It is to be regretted that the hold which the ‘ Misérables’ took 
upon the public mind was such as to exclude its immediate successors 
from the attention due to them. ‘ Notre Dame,’ the early favourite, 
still maintained its sway; but ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ and 
‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ coming late in the procession, were somewhat 
coldly received. It would seem that attention was tired before they 
appeared, and emotion exhausted, for the works themselves were 
worthy of their author. The‘ Travailleurs de la Mer’ has a skilfully- 
constructed story with some finely-drawn characters, scenes of singular 
force, and sea-painting of such variety and beauty as in itself and by 
itself must make the reader conscious of the presence of a poet. 

Unluckily the book contains some blunders palpable to the first 
comer, while the beauties are less easy, and to some minds less 
pleasant to find. In England it has met with little favour. The 
same may be truly said of ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ which is a greater 
work, for it deals with larger subjects, is historically interesting, and 
is especially remarkable as a romance which carries the reader on 
with unflagging sympathy without any hint of the staple subject of 
almost all other works of fiction—the love between man and woman. 
In its place we have a strong friendship between man and man, and 
the great maternal instinct developed with a truth which is passionate 
in its impetus, and realistic in its details. Poor Jeanne, who is the 
suffering mother, is a peasant, ignorant and stupid as any stupid 
animal, but with the wild animal’s love for her young; in her journey, 
in search of her lost little ones, the pains, the privations, the hunger 
of the body at war with the hunger of the heart, the endurance of 
the utmost fatigue, and the utmost insult—self-sacrifice that knows 
no limit—are only too powerfully described. This is but one episode 
in a book full of thought and stirring interest, and those who do 
not know it will do well to make its acquaintance. 

Enough has now been said to give some idea of the vastness of 
imagination which impelled Victor Hugo to write so long as he could 
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hold a pen—of the intellect which kept him always soaring, and of the 
heart whose sympathies were unending; but there is a special 
subject of his tenderest, sweetest thoughts, not yet touched upon, 
which is to be found in one of the latest and most precious of 
the poet’s lyrical works called ‘L’art d’étre Grand-pére.’ He wrote 
it in exile; he was not altogether lonely, but he was cut off from a 
large society that was dear to him, and he was suffering from the 
humiliation and moral degradation of his country. The volume is a 
mixture of smiles and tears, of alternating moods of anguish and 
hope, of the most exquisite sense of beauty, and of the consolation of 
a perfect love. Infancy has never before been so deliciously described, 
the prattle of the little ones is the sweetest music, and if the pangs 
of hell get about the poet when the wrongs of France assail his 
thought, a lisping tone or a tender touch comes to lead him elsewhere, 
and heaven opens before him. 

Here it is well to close these comments on the poet with only a 
few parting words as an excuse for lingering yet a little in his 
presence. His grandchildren felt the last touch of his hand and 
received his last smile, which they must never forget. They are 
grown up now; so they read his volume and wonder if ever they were 
so delicious? In talking of him they used to say, “L’on s’amuse 
avec lui.” They named their cat Gavroche, for they shared the love 
of their “ Papa Papa” for that dear gamin. 

Would any reader like a personal description of the poet ? 

He had a fine martial presence, was wide-shouldered, with a 
capacious chest, was not tall, but was upright and strongly built ; 
his eyes were piercing, his forehead was wide, his voice was musical, 
his articulation was particularly clear, and he took pains to make it 
still clearer when he addressed a foreigner. 

He was courteous, and made it easy to converse with him; if any 
one chanced to express an opinion which coincided with his own, he 
gave it value by the gratification he expressed. On one occasion when 
an English lady replied to an eulogy of Garrick, which he made, 
“T confess I hold Garrick cheap, because he blemished Shakespeare 
by his changes of text,’ Victor Hugo gave her the pleasantest 
of smiles, and, kissing her hand, said, “ Madame, vous étes une femme 
charmante !”—then turning to a French guest, he repeated her words, 
adding, “I wish there were many among us like this English woman 
who thinks more of the poet than the player.” 





Practical Jokers. 


Amona the many infirmities to which imperfect human nature is 
unhappily subject, few perhaps are more deplorably general and 
irrepressible than the instinctive propensity to amuse ourselves at 
other people’s expense. This innate love of mischief, dating from 
our schoolboy days with their “apple-pie” beds, and their dictionary 
or jug of water suspended over the half-open door of an unsuspecting 
absentee, is apt, if not summarily checked at the outset, to develope 
itself more or less strongly in after-life; and in certain by no means 
unfrequent cases to transform the quondam appreciator of somebody 
else’s fun into a professed and incorrigible practical joker. Naturally 
the limit assigned to the cultivation of this pastime varies according 
to the inventive faculties of the individual; some contenting them- 
selves with a strict observance of the time-honoured privilege of 
April Fool’s day, or demurely chuckling over the probable reception 
of an uncomplimentary valentine; while others, taking Theodore 
Hook’s Berners Street hoax as a model to be not only imitated 
but outdone, pass their lives in devising pitfalls for the unwary, and, 
provided that their end be attained, are not likely to be scrupulous 
as to means. 

We have read somewhere of a solitary joker, whose chief pleasure 
consisted in planning tricks the effect of which he never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing ; the objects selected for his victims being invariably 
unknown to him. He would collect a quantity of old newspapers, and 
address them to fictitious people at equally apocryphal places, secretly 
gloating over the vexatious embarrassment thus prepared for the post- 
office clerks and letter-carriers ; or, by way of variety, would purchase 
a dozen invitation cards, fill them up with names taken at random from 
the Court Guide, and confide them to the first chance messenger for 
distribution. This mole-like mode, however, of working in the dark 
would have little attraction for the majority of practical jokers, who 
are as a rule more inclined to court publicity than to avoid it; and 
whose enjoyment of their own mischievous conceptions is never 
wholly complete unless it be shared by others. In France, this 
ingenious method of inflicting annoyance is popularly known by the 
name of “ scie,” an elastic term including every variety of mystifica- 
tion ; although it may be noted to the credit of our neighbours that 
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their pleasantries are generally harmless, and do not, as is occasionally 
the case with us, degenerate into horse-play; for is it not recorded 
that not many years ago, in a country house which shall be nameless, 
an aged nobleman had his chair suddenly pulled from under him, 
thereby endangering his spine, for the brutal gratification of a fellow 
patrician. The mystifying process, as practised across the Channel, 
is of a milder and more recreative kind; as the following examples, 
which—the subject being a favourite one with the chronicles of “ ana” 
—might be multiplied ad infinitum, will suffice to show. 

It would appear, from an anecdote handed down to us by that 
amusing retailer of contemporary gossip Tallemant des Réaux, that 
even the most distinguished ladies of his time were not altogether 
exempt from this very general failing; for he relates that the poet 
Voiture having composed a sonnet, was so satisfied with it that he 
deemed it worthy of being presented to Madame de Rambouillet, who, 
prompted by the spirit of mischief, caused it to be sewn among the 
contents of a volume of poems published several years previously ; 
and, this done, laid the book in a conspicuous place on her table. 
Voiture, coming into the room shortly after, took it up, and discover- 
ing to his amazement the sonnet already in print, imagined himself 
to be guilty of plagiarism, and repeated his verses several times over 
with a bewildered air, feeling sure that he must have read them 
somewhere, and unthinkingly appropriated themas hisown. ‘“ Word 
for word the same, not a single difference!” groaned the disconsolate 
poet, anathematising his too retentive memory, and meditating what 
apology he should make to the marquise for his involuntary 
presumption. When at length informed by Madame de Rambouillet 
and her sister précieuses of the trick that had been played him, 
his delight at finding his claim to the authorship of the sonnet un- 
contested was so great, that far from resenting the joke, he enjoyed 
it even more than they did. 

Three young men, setting out on ajourney toa distant part of the 
country, and without a sou in their pockets to defray their expenses, 
determined, after holding council together, to assume the character of 
strolling actors, and on arriving at their first halting-place solicited 
and obtained permission from the local authorities to announce the 
performance of a piece never before represented, and entitled “The 
Penniless Travellers.” There being no theatre in the village, they 
decided on erecting a temporary stage in a large barn, the hire of 
which was to be paid out of the receipts; and as soon as their pre- 
parations were completed, and two itinerant musicians engaged by 
way of orchestra, sent an individual with a drum to summon the 
inhabitants, most of whom, attracted by the novelty, readily handed 
over their three sous each to one of the confederates posted at the 
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entrance of the barn. When all were assembled, and remained 
patiently awaiting the commencement, the trio quietly decamped 
with their booty after locking the door and carrying the key away 
with them, exulting in the success of their stratagem. About a mile 
from the village they met a peasant on his way thither, and besought 
him as a favour to take back the key and unlock the door of the barn 
they had forgotten to leave open ; adding that in it were a number 
of calves half starved with hunger, not having eaten anything all 
day. The peasant willingly consented, but on his arrival was some- 
what surprised to hear sounds proceeding from the interior of the 
barn more resembling human voices than the bleating of the animals 
he expected to find there. However, he lost no time in unlocking the 
door, and could not restrain his merriment when he beheld some four 
score individuals rushing out one after another, and evidently in a 
state of extraordinary exasperation. This unwonted spectacle so 
amused him that he literally roared with laughter ; seeing which, the 
entire multitude, naturally taking him for an accomplice of the three 
adventurers, fell upon him, and belaboured him soundly. A few 
weeks later, a company of real Thespians, happening to pass through 
the village, and being in sore want of funds, proposed, as their ill 
luck would have it, to give the inhabitants a taste of their quality; 
whereupon the latter, imagining themselves likely to be duped a 
second time, so rudely maltreated them that they had great difficulty 
in escaping with their lives. 

When the charming operetta ‘ Blaise et Babet’ was at the height 
of its popularity, chiefly owing to a song beginning, “ Lise chantait 
dans la prairie,” a party of young students took it into their heads to 
inflict a “ scie” on the actor Monvel, author of the libretto. With 
this intent they assembled one night after the performance beneath 
his window, and amid much shouting and uproar declared that they 
would not go away without seeing him. On his at length coming 
forward and inquiring what they wanted, “ We wish to know,” replied 
one of them, “ what is the name of the air sung by Mlle. Lise.” 

“ If you will wait a moment,” said Monvel, “I will tell you;” and 
fetching a jug of water, coolly emptied it over his visitors, adding by 
way of explanation that the air in question was no other than, J] 
pleut, il pleut, bergere! ” 

Marshal Castellane, among other singularities, had a mania for 
questioning his officers about their families; his invariable mode of 
interrogation being, “‘ What is your father’s profession ? your mother’s, 
and your sister’s?” This stereotyped repetition became at last so 
wearisome that some of his younger subalterns agreed on the follow- 
ing reply, to be given by each in turn: ‘ My father is a shoemaker, 
my mother a laundress, and my sister is very flighty.” On the 
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ensuing Sunday, after the usual military parade, the Marshal, who 
had already received the same answer to his questions from three 
officers, turned to a fourth, and recommenced in his accustomed strain, 
“ What is your father’s profession ? ” 

“ He is a shoemaker.” 

“ And your mother’s?” 

“She is a laundress.” 

“That will do,” interrupted the chief, “I know the rest; your 
sister is very flighty, and you will consider yourself confined to 
barracks until she behaves better.” 

One of the most incorrigible jokers on record was an officer in a 
regiment quartered at Nancy, named De Fortia Piles, who, having no 
better occupation for his leisure hours, conceived the project of 
addressing letters to various persons, signed ‘ Caillot Duval,” which, 
although full of the most outrageous absurdities, were nevertheless 
in almost every instance taken aw sériewx by his correspondents, 
whose answers, together with the original epistles, form the contents 
of a volume published in 1795. In one of them he implores the 
lieutenant of police in a provincial town to make inquiries respecting 
his daughter who, after secretly eloping with a captain of Hussars, is 
presumed to have taken refuge in the locality under his jurisdiction, 
and subjoins a “life-like” description of the young lady: “ Dark 
rather than fair, the eyebrows nearly black, the chin pointed, the arm 
plump, the nose ordinary, the mouth and eyes like other people’s.”’ 
In reply to this entreaty, he is gravely informed that “ Notwithstand- 
ing the most active research, no trace of the fair fugitive has been 
discovered.” In another he suggests to a Parisian saddler, “ Whose 
reputation,” he says, “ is European,” the idea of a marriage between 
“his little Caillot, his only eldest son,” and his correspondent’s 
daughter, “always supposing him to be blest with one.” Incredible 
though it may appear, he received the following answer by return of 
post: “I have a daughter aged sixteen, and considered to be pretty. 
I had no intention of seeking a husband for her at present ; but 
your proposal is so flattering that I can imagine no greater happiness 
for her than to become a member of so eminently respectable a family.” 
His masterpiece, however, is the offer made by him to a well-known 
bookseller of a magnificent volume printed in 1400 (before the inven- 
tion of the art), and adorned with splendid engravings, the title of 
which was the ‘ Entrance of King Priam into Paris.’ After some 
preliminary negotiation, the dealer having expressed a desire to see 
the work, ‘ Caillot” replies that he has sold it to the royal library 
for 3000 livres, in addition to a pension of 309 livres, one moiety of 
which, after his decease, is to be paid to his grandmother! 

_ Rather more than a century ago, when the diligence plying 
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between Paris and Marseilles was five days on the road, one of the 
passengers from the latter city happened to be the painter Carle 
Vernet, the father of Horace. Among his fellow-travellers was a 
stout, countrified looking personage, extremely taciturn, and a suit- 
able object in the artist’s opinion for his favourite diversion, a prac- 
tical joke. Taking advantage of a moment when the vehicle was 
ascending a steep hill, and the passengers, according to custom, got 
down to stretch their legs, he leapt nimbly across a ditch by the 
road-side, and turning to the other, asked him with a smile if he 
could doas much. This eliciting no reply, Vernet insisted that he 
was afraid to risk the jump. “In that case, I will try,” said the 
stout man, “ on condition that, if I succeed, you agree to pay for my 
breakfast as well as your own.” “ Willingly,” assented Carle ; upon 
which his companion, taking his preliminary run so awkwardly as to 
set the spectators in a roar, just managed to clear the ditch. To- 
wards evening they came to another hill, and the painter, having 
successfully accomplished his Jeap over a trench wider than the 
preceding one, repeated his proposal, which was accepted after some 
demur, it being stipulated that the cost of the two dinners should 
be defrayed by the loser. ‘This time “Monsieur Legros” (a nick- 
name bestowed on him by the other occupants of the diligence) set 
about his task with apparent reluctance, but by a gigantic effort con- 
trived to win his wager; and the same good fortune attended him 
during the remainder of the journey, at the expiration of which the 
unfortunate painter was thoroughly tired out, and had moreover 
exhausted his slender finances by constantly paying for two. When 
the party separated, the stout man, taking leave of his late Amphitryon, 
thanked him for the ten repasts he had enjoyed gratis, and expressed 
a hope that he would continue to patronise him in his professional 
capacity. 

“ Professional!” exclaimed Vernet. “Why, who inthe world are 
you?” 

“ Jules Gaffiot, at your service, surnamed the ‘Flying Hercules,’ 
and an unworthy pupil of the celebrated Nicolet,’ modestly responded 
** Monsieur Legros.” 

The mystifier had met his match. 

Among the frequenters of a well-known Parisian restaurant was a 
certain methodical personage, who dined there every day, and always 
at the same table, which the proprietor, with a due regard for so 
regular a customer, specially reserved for him. Once, however, by 
some mistake of the waiter, he found on arriving his usual place 
already occupied by a stranger; and, inwardly fretting at the disap- 
pointment, entered into conversation with the mistress of the establish- 
ment, who presided at the counter, and awaited the intrudev’s departure 
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as patiently as he could. The latter seemed in no hurry, for, after 
consulting the bill of fare, he ordered another dish and a fresh bottle 
of wine; seeing which the habitué, who would rather have gone 
without his dinner than taken any place but his own, resolved at all 
hazards to get rid of the unwelcome guest, and addressing the dame 
du comptoir in a low tone, inquired if she knew who the individual 
at his table was. 

“Not in the least,” she replied; “ this is the first time he has 
been here.” 

“And ought to be the last,” he significantly remarked, “if you 
knew as much as I do.” 

“Why, who is he?” 

“The executioner of Versailles ! ” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the terrified dame du comptoir; and, 
calling her husband, imparted to him the information she had just 
received. 

“Make out his bill,” he said, “and counter-order what he has 
asked for. He must not stay here, or we shall lose every customer 
we have.” 

Whereupon, armed with the document in question, he presently 
crossed the room to where the stranger was sitting, and inquired if 
he were satisfied with his dinner. 

“Pretty well,” was the answer, “ but the service might be quicker. 
Why don’t they bring what I ordered?” 

“Monsieur,” replied the traitewr, assuming an air of importance, 
“T am compelled to say that your presence here is undesirable; and 
that I must request you to leave my house as soon as possible, and on 
no account to set foot in it again.” 

“‘ What on earth do you mean ?” asked his astonished guest. 

“You must be perfectly aware,” continued the other, “that your 
being seen here is most prejudicial to me, and i 

“Speak plainly, man!” impatiently interrupted the stranger. “I 
insist on being told who you imagine me to be.” 

“ Parbleu! you know as well as I do. The executioner of 
Versailles !” 

“Ah! and pray who is your authority for this?” 

“That gentleman,” replied the proprietor of the restaurant, pointing 
to the habitué at the counter, who was beginning to feel uneasy as to 
the result of his “joke.” 

“ Indeed!” said the stranger, raising his voice so as to be distinctly 
heard by every one present; “ that gentleman has informed you that 
I am the executioner of Versailles. Well, he ought to know; for 
two years ago it was my painful duty to brand him!” 

With these words, uttered in a tone of complete indifference, ke 
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laid the amount of his reckoning on the table; and without deigning 
even to glance at his would-be mystifier, walked out of the room, 
leaving the latter to dine with what appetite he might. 

The following anecdote, which may or may not be authentic, is at 
any rate too good to be omitted. That incorrigible farceur and prac- 
tical joker Romieu, subsequently Prefect of La Dordogne, had been 
dining one evening at the Trois Fréres; and, while enjoying a diges- 
tive stroll under the arcades of the Palais Royal, entered one of the 
numerous jewellers’ shops, and pointing to some watches in the 
window, gravely asked the proprietor what they were. On being 
informed, “ Ah,” said he, “and pray, what are they intended for ?” 

* They tell the hour,” was the answer. 

‘Indeed! and do they always go on ticking like that?” 

“Certainly, if they are wound up regularly.” 

“ How is that done?” continued the mystifier with an assumption 
of intense interest. 

“Simply by introducing a key into this hole, and turning it until 
it stops.” 

“ Wonderful! and when ought one to wind up a watch?” 

“ Every morning.” 

“Ah, and why not every night?” 

“ Because,” replied the jeweller with a low bow, “at night, 
Monsieur Romieu, you are generally tipsy!” 
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According to her Lights.” 


Ir is Ash Wednesday. ‘The Roman world has laid aside its Carnival 
finery, and given itself up to meditation and penance; but Nature, 
who recognises no laws but her own, still gaily flaunts her holiday 
garb of azure and gold and sweeps flower-sweet breezes over the 
city. The afternoon shadows have begun to stretch across the quiet 
streets, yesterday so crowded and gay; but the sunshine is glowing 
warm and bright upon the south wing of the old Palazzo Silvio, 
where from one of the open windows lean two English girls. A 
silence has fallen upon them, born of the universal calm around, for 
not a sound rises from the courtyard beneath, except the monotonous 
drip of the fountain. To one of the girls, this passive order of 
things appears irksome. She has been engaged in the profitable 
occupation of aiming, with unskilful hand, small pieces of bread at 
the nose of the porter’s dog, basking contentedly in the sunshine 
below. This amusement soon loses it charm, and she turns to her 
companion, whose dormant energies are not to be easily roused. 

“Dolly!” 

“Well?” 

“ Are you asleep? I have been shouting to you for the last five 
minutes. I wish you would wake up. A one-sided conversation 
becomes monotonous after a time.” 

“* An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ was always one of 
your theories, Madge. It is cruelty to animals to expect me to talk 
to-day. Is it not Ash Wednesday? Why do you not follow my 
example, and steep your soul in wholesome meditation concerning the 
vanity of all things?” 

“Because I am not in a fitting frame of mind.” 

“JT cannot think how it is you manage to be so brisk after all- the 
reckless dissipation of the Caxnival,” says Dorothy, speculatively. 
“T feel morally and physically out of curl.” 

“Come out for a drive; it will do you all the good in the world,” 
suggests Madge, persuasively. 

“You can do as you like, of course,” answers Dorothy, listlessly. 
“Tam not going to stir an inch, How is it that you are not equally 
in want of rest? You did as much damage to your shoes as did I 
last night. Why should you be so anxious to go out? Is there 
any one you want to see? Come, tell the truth.” 
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Dorothy lifts her friend’s small chin, and tries to look into her 
eyes ; but Madge has dropped her handkerchief, and must instantly 
go down on her knees in wild search of it. Is it owing to this sudden . 
exertion that her cheeks are flushed? Well, what does it matter? 
Dorothy does not see. She is leaning her blond head on her little 
slim hands, and looking the other way with a certain wistful air. 
Presently she turns sharply. 

“Why don’t you talk, child?” she cries, irritably. “A moment 
ago you were abusing me for inattention, but I was listening all the 
time. Now you have taken to holding your peace, and for once I 
feel inclined to hear your voice. Say something—tell me something 
-—only don’t expect me to answer.” 

“What a tyrant you are, my Dorothy,” replies the other, smiling. 
“Do you suppose that my tongue can wag to order? Have you not 
learnt by experience that to command my eloquence invariably blunts 
my wits instead of sharpening them? This once, however, you have 
not given a death-blow to my ideas. I will say something, for the 
excellent reason thas I have something to say. Oh, Dorothy, 
dearest,” and the girl’s voice grows low and earnest as she clasps 
the other’s hand, “ don’t be angry with me—don’t think me imperti- 
nent or interfering—but tell me what you are going to do about 
Captain Hargreaves!” 

“Tell you what I am going to do about Captain Hargreaves!” 
repeats Dorothy, coldly, disengaging her wrist from the clinging 
fingers that have closed upon it. 

“Yes, dear,” pleads Madge, still tenderly, although the gesture 
and the tone have chilled her. “ Ah, Dorothy, do not treat him ill— 
he loves you—I am certain that he loves you, and you must know 
it too. You were charming to him at first. He seemed to have the 
power of calling forth all your fascination, and any one would have 
thought he was more to you than a mere acquaintance. At dances, 
in our scrambles over the Campagna, he was always your companion. 
At picnics, visits, excursions, and receptions it was ever the same 
story, and yet of late * 

“Nonsense!” interrupts Dorothy, contemptuously. ‘“ Our steps 
went well together, so we danced together; and as for the other 
occasions of our sitting in one another’s pockets, as you seem to infer 
—TI own he talks well, and never bores me; but cannot I prefer his 
society to that of other less inspiring companions, without our being 
bound to fall in love with each other ?” 

“Yes, but you changed so suddenly,” urges Madge. “This last 
week you have scarcely spoken to him. You seem to avoid him, you 
snub him, laugh at him, or treat him with such undeserved coldness 
and scorn that I have seen him wince as though you had struck him 
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a blow! What has he done to offend you? You cannot surely have 
been playing with him—toying with his heart out of mere caprice, 
and grown weary of your sport? Oh, Dorothy! Dorothy! tell me 
that it is not so, tell me what it all means!” 

Dorothy’s answer falls like ice upon the passion of Madge’s 
pleading : 

“ Are you aware that your remarks border upon impertinence, and 
are certainly very unnecessary? I should advise you to mind your 
own business, and not to make yourself ridiculous.” 

“ But it ¢s my business!” cries Madge, still too much engrossed 
in her generous purpose to heed the rebuke. “Are you not my 
friend ? Have we not known one another from childhood, and do I 
not . 

“Now, look here!” breaks in Dorothy, angrily. ‘“ How often am 
I to tell you not to go in for high action of this sort? You know 
how I hate sentimentality; keep your finger on your moral pulse, 
and when you feel it beginning to show signs of increased speed, be 
sure that you are going to say something foolish, and hold your. 
tongue.” 

“T wonder why I care for you?” exclaims Madge, wrathfully, her 
blue eyes flashing with angry pain. “ You certainly are the rudest, 
coldest, hardest, most impossible-to-get-on-with person I know! Iam 
a fool to waste a scrap of affection on you. One of these days I shall 
end by hating you!” 

“Shall you? I think not,” replies Dorothy, softening as Madge’s 
anger rises. ‘You are such a sweet-tempered ehild, such a for- 
giving little idiot, even my crossness can’t sour you. How is it that 
you bear with me, Madge? I hate myself cordially enough, Heaven 
knows! Such an irritable, ill-conditioned wretch as I am! But 
if you knew how I sometimes suffer! Give me the kiss of peace, 
little one! . . . But promise, for the future, to spare me a repetition 
of your eloquence.” 

“T won't promise anything,” murmurs Madge, only half appeased 
by the proffered caress, and struggling against a violent longing to 
burst into renewed protestations. But she knew Dorothy of old— 
knew how many of her seemingly unkind speeches might be traced to 
her horror of laying bare her emotional self. Dorothy had learnt life’s 
lesson with greater speed and more suffering than most of us. Her 
first young love had, like the seed of the sower of old, fallen upon 
stony ground, and, finding no depth, withered away. This bitter 
experience of Dorothy’s girlhood created in her a strange, morbid dis- 
belief in her capacity of inspiring and retaining admiration or affection. 
However, she got over her trouble in time, without becoming 
misanthropic, but she remained pathetically cautious and sceptical. 
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Dorothy Lascelles was an only child, and having lost her mother at 
the age of eighteen, she became forthwith sole mistress of her father’s 
house. Mr. Lascelles and his daughter were fond of travelling, and had 
a righteous horror of the gloom of our English winter. This year they 
had fixed upon Rome for their autumn flitting, and with them went 
Margaret Moorcombe, Miss Lascelles’s dearest friend. She had been 
one of the little ones of the school where Dorothy finished her educa- 
tion, and had been taken completely under her wing. Years after, 
when Madge had likewise turned her back on “ pastors and masters,” 
and made her first curtsey to society, the old relations between the 
girls were renewed. Madge’s affection for Dorothy had still a 
sprinkling of dependence and reverence, whilst the other continued 
to maintain some of the authority and influence she had once exercised 
over her little protégée. Thus we find the two, leaning out of the 
window in the afternoon glow, engaged in a discussion which bid fair 
to ruffle the harmony that existed between them. 

Just as Madge is considering whether she shall make another 
attempt to denounce Dorothy’s perversity, the door opens, and a 
servant announces the very subject of their dispute—Captain 
Hargreaves. 

“Parlez du diable,” says Madge, sprightly. “We have just been 
having a battle-royal about you, Captain Hargreaves! ” 

“T am highly flattered at having figured even as a bone of conten- 
tion in your conversation,” answers he, glancing furtively at Dorothy. 
“Might I ask in what way I have been so unfortunate as to sow 
discord between you?” 

“TI was telling Miss Lascelles,” begins Madge, flounderingly, and 
then stops short, blushing violently, and looking imploringly at 
Dorothy, who has been inwardly hurling profanity, and outwardly 
frowning, at her from the moment she first opened her thoughtless 
lips. Certainly Dorothy has never succeeded in inculcating tact in 
the ingenuous mind of her young disciple, so she comes adroitly to the 
rescue ; 

“We were reflecting how soon Rome would be deserted, and I was 
making a mental calculation of those who would be left to keep us 
company,” remarks Dorothy, with less veracity than imagination. 
“Miss Moorcombe insisted that you could be counted upon for some 
time to come, and vowed you intended remaining in Rome till Easter. 
But I give you credit for more sense than to risk boring yourself to 
extinction in the Eternal City during Quaresima, and so ventured to 
suggest that she must be mistaken.” 

“Why, Dolly, how can——” 

“JT quite thought we had seen the last of our goodly leaven of 
Englishmen at the Embassy ball last night,” continues Dorothy 
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suavely. “Asa rule, a general exodus takes place after the Carnival 
—many to Naples, but most towards home. How is it that you still 
cleave to the scene of our late revels?” 

“T am not so ungrateful as to desert the place where I have spent 
so many pleasant hours, merely because the Carnival is over. How 
is it that you are still content to remain, Miss Lascelles, and yet warn 
me against doing likewise? You should practise what you preach.” 

“Qh, mine is quite a different case. I count myself amongst the 
winter residents, and they never move off till much later. Besides, I 
have strength of mind enough to support with equanimity the endless 
kettledrums and musical parties with which we are supposed to relieve 
the monotony of dustcloth and ashes. I defy any Englishman to 
stand more than two. Well, I give you a week, Captain Hargreaves, 
and at the end of that time I am pretty certain you will shake the 
dust of the city from off your shoes, and flee.” 

“Vedremo,” he answers with a smile, “I fancy I shall even have 
the courage to worship at the shrine of a Roman Mrs. Grundy, if only 
you and Miss Moorcombe will support me.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot guarantee myself as a prop, for I have done 
with vanities for the present—even with such wild dissipation as 
Lent offers—I am going to shut myself up, see no one, and try to 
restore my shattered constitution ! ” 

Dorothy’s cold response is anything but encouraging, and Captain 
Hargreaves looks chilled and discomforted. 


““* Our gaieties, our luxuries, 
Our pleasures and our glee, 
Mere insolence and wantonness, 
Alas! they seem to me’” 


—quotes Madge briskly. She, having recovered her ease, comes to the 
fore again, and endeavours to put Captain Hargreaves at his. “ Miss 
Lascelles is evidently out of love with life to-day. She has been up 
to her neck in frivolities lately, and thinks it high time to curtail 
a little, and go in for mortifying the flesh, &c.” 

Just as Dorothy is about to reply, the door opens, and Mr. 
Lascelles enters. He greets Captain Hargreaves, and then calling 
Madge on one side, he delivers a message that has been entrusted to 
him for her, in a letter just arrived from England. 

Meanwhile Captain Hargreaves draws his chair nearer to Dorothy’s. 

“‘Miss Lascelles,” says he, lowering his voice, but speaking with 
resolution, “tell me why, of late, you are so cruelly changed? What 
have I done to annoy you? Why do you treat me so coldly? Will 
you not tell me? Idon’t think you understand how intensely you 
pain me by your altered manner.” 
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“Am I changed? Well, perhaps I am—one cannot always be 
the same. Do you not know, Captain Hargreaves, that the actions 
of my sex are generally governed by a tyrant named Caprice, from 
whose yoke we are unable, and perhaps unwilling, to emancipate 
ourselves ?” 

“For heaven’s sake do not trifle with me. To me this is far too 
serious a matter for joking. Consider for 2 moment how you make 
me suffer !” 

Dorothy draws herself up with an offended air. 

“ Really, Captain Hargreaves,” says she, haughtily, “I am at a loss 
to imagine how I have merited this melodramatic language! I 
confess I cannot see that our conversation is either profitable or 
amusing—you will oblige me very much by discontinuing it. 
Madge!” she exclaims, raising her voice, “ring the bell, dear, will 
you? It is high time we had tea. Father, do not go yet—I want 
you to drop some cards for me as you pass down the Corso. Where 
are my cards, by the way? Madge, my child, do you know anything 
about them ?” 

“T put your case in the writing-table drawer, Dolly. Shall I fetch 
it?” 

* No, thanks—I can find it myself. Father, come with me. I must 
make you a list. I know Captain Hargreaves will excuse us for a 
moment. I leave him to your tender mercies, Madge. Make the tea, 
and I shall soon be back.” 

So saying, without stopping to hear her visitor’s hasty announce- 
ment of his intention to depart, she sweeps out of the room. 

Ernest Hargreaves stands looking after her like one spell-bound, 
his hands tightly clenched, and his teeth set hard, as if to stifle the 
pain raging within him. 

“What a fool I am to care for such a heartless girl!” he mutters 
to himself, in his preoccupation altogether forgetting Madge’s pre- 
sence. “ Good God, and I love her better than anything else in the 
wide world!” 

He gives a suppressed groan, and moves mechanically towards the 
door. Had he been less absorbed in the bitter reflection of his 
wrongs, he would have seen a pair of blue eyes shining up at him 
with all the perfect tenderness that he covets from another. 

Madge also seems under the influence of some power which holds 
her fascinated, watching, with passionate pity, the sufferings of the 
man to whom she has given, unasked, her fresh young heart, and— 
in vain. 

As Ernest Hargreaves moves away in all the absent abandonment 
of deep discouragement, Madge suddenly awakes into life. 

“ Captain Hargreaves,’ she falters, advancing timidly towards him, 
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“T could not help hearing what you said. Do not be angry with me! 
But if you only knew how I have felt for you, and sympathised with 
you, ever since I first guessed your secret!” 

At the sound of her voice, Captain Hargreaves turns with a start 
and a frown of annoyance. 

“Why do you looked so vexed? Have I hurt you?” she asks, 
with a wonderfully simple solicitude. “Ah—do not fancy I cannot 
understand—I can ”—with a sigh—*so well! Will you not confide 
inme? Perhaps I could help you. If Dorothy ever learns to care 
for you, I shall be the first to discover it, for I am better acquainted 
with the workings of her strangely organised heart than any one else.” 

A slow smile creeps over the face of her listener. 

“You are a dear, kind little lady,” he answers softly. “If you 
will be my friend, I shall accept your help and sympathy joyfully. 
Not that I want you to intercede for me,” he adds hastily. “If 
Dorothy cannot care for me of her own accord, I had rather lose her 
altogether than be taken into favour for mere pity.” 

“T don’t think she would ever do that,” says Madge, decisively. 
“She is not given that way at all—she is a most unaccountable 
creature at the best of times.” 

“T am afraid it is all a horrible mistake!” he exclaims bitterly. 
“To-day she treated me with absolute unkindness and aversion.” 

“Yes, I noticed it ; but don’t lose hope yet. ‘ A woman sometimes 
scorns what best contents her.’ She very often disdainfully refuses 
something she is longing to possess, simply because she dare not 
believe in the pleasure of enjoying it. You cannot think how odd 
she is.” 

“T know very well how charming she is, and that is unfortunately 
more to the point. But you, who are her friend, have you discovered 
nothing of the state of her feelings towards me? Do you think she 
absolutely dislikes me? Does there seem the ghost of a chance of 
my ever being able to win her affection ? ” 

Madge winces at the eager earnestness of his tone. How truly 
Dorothy is loved, and with what cold indifference she repulses what 
she, Madge, would have prized as life’s best happiness ! 

“T cannot tell yet,’ she says, half wearily. “I was abusing 
her for her behaviour to you only this afternoon, and——” 

“Well, what did she say ?” he interrupts eagerly. 

“She snubbed me,” replies Madge, lifting up her face with a 
subdued laugh. ‘“ No one who does not know her, can understand the 
depth and breadth of scorn conveyed in one of Dorothy’s snubbings.” 

“Do you mean to say that she was really angry?” he persists, 
paying no attention to this last remark. 

“T don’t mean to say anything. I don’t pretend to have 
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fathomed her in this. Of one thing, however, I am sure ;—that it 
would be very stupid of you to lose heart, and surrender at the first 
repulse. Be patient—make another attempt ; she is surely worth it, 
and you may—mind, I do not say will—succeed.” 

“T will take your advice,” he says, drawing a long breath, “and 
ifI succeed,” seizing her cold hands, “ I will thank you—all my life.” 

Her eyes fall, and the colour comes and goes in her sensitive face, 
as she draws her hands from his lingering clasp. 

“Tf I can help you to happiness,” she says simply, “it is yours.” 

“T had better go now,” says he at last, “no—I will not wait till 
she returns. It is wiser not. I want to start quite clear again. 
Good-bye! I shall never forget your kindness to me to-day, come 
what may.” 

Five minutes later Dorothy appears upon the threshold. 

“Where is Captain Hargreaves?” she asks, stopping short with 
surprise. 

“ Gone!” 

“What did he say ?” 

“He said,” she answers abstractedly, scarcely comprehending the 
question—“ he said—oh, many things!” 

Dorothy looks up, half startled at receiving so vague an answer 
from one whose inmost thoughts had hitherto been shared by her. 

“ How mysterious you have become all of a sudden!” she exclaims. 
“What sort of things did he say? Were you discussing the physical 
basis of life, or last night’s partners, or what?” 

But Madge hears not; she has turned suddenly and fled away 
to her own room, where, lying prone on her bed, she falls to weeping 


sorely. 
* * * * td * 


Part II. 


Rome loves private theatricals, tableaux, and the like, although these 
entertainments usually flourish only in its foreign salons. The tiny 
Teatro Metastasio is crammed with all the beauty and fashion of the 
forestizre element, and a sprinkling of such Romans as have acquired 
the English language. 

“How full the place is!” remarks Madge, tritely, as she takes her 
seat and glances round the house. 

“The performance is for a charity, you see,” replies Dorothy, with 
much piety, “and are we not told that charity covers a multitude 
of sins? How convenient for all these fashionable transgressors to 
expiate their faults and follies at the modest sum of ten francs a head, 
and be amused into the bargain!” 
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“Dorothy, you are incorrigible,” remarks Mr. Lascelles, as he 
raises his lorgnon. “ You will scandalise our less cynical neighbours.” 

“You have scandalised one already,” says Captain Hargreaves, 
coming down suddenly from behind, and dropping into the empty 
chair by Dorothy’s side. “ What particular enormity have you expended 
your money to blot out?” 

At the sound of his voice Dorothy gives a little start, and her face 
softens and breaks into a smile of reluctant gladness. And Madge ? 
No one sees that she has paled, as if with one bound her heart had 
summoned all the blood in her young veins to give it strength. Yet 
she greets him with a smile. 

“The enormity of constantly sitting upon me,” says she, gaily, 
answering for Dorothy. “ Would you believe it, Captain Hargreaves, 
she tyrannises over me on all occasions, and then expects me to beg 
her pardon ?” 

Dorothy laughs. “I own I deserve this abuse,” she says. “I 
suppose it is my nature to ill-treat all those who are foolish enough 
to care for me.” 

Before the words are out of her mouth, she repents them; for it 
has given Captain Hargreaves an opportunity of returning to a 
subject which she dreads, and yet longs to hear him resume. 

“Tf you would only consent to bully me,” he murmurs, encouraged 
by the gentleness of her face and voice, “I would kiss the rod with 
enthusiasm ! ” 

“One never knows what one would do, until one has made the 
experiment,” she says, smiling carelessly. “I advise you not to make 
rash assertions, lest I should put you to the test.” 

“Try me!” he says eagerly. 

“ Hush,” she answers, “the curtain is rising.” 

“Do you believe in first impressions?” he asks, lowering his 
voice. “Ido. I have always been somewhat of a fatalist.” Then 
after a pause, “ I met my fate one day.” 

She gives him no reply; she dares not trust herself to speak, and 
bends her blond head so low that he cannot see the love-light in her 
eyes, 

“Dorothy,” he continues, with a ring of passion in his voice, 
scarcely audible though it be, even to the girl whose willing ears are 
eagerly drinking in his words—“Dorothy, you are my fate; I 
have loved you from the moment I first saw you! I began with a 
daily increasing hope, which your manner seemed to warrant; but 
lately that hope has grown less and less, and seems to be slipping 
altogether away from me, till now I have come to realise how fear- 


fully the odds are against me! And yet I must speak—I cannot bear 
the suspense.” 
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He ceases suddenly, overcome with the force of his own emotion. 
What spirit of contradiction has sprung up in her foolish soul ? 
“Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind.” 

“ Kismet,” she says lightly, as she furls and unfurls her fan, 
“has always seemed to me a foolish, versatile sort of religion on 
which to pin one’s faith; I don’t believe in it, any more then I 
believe in broken hearts. Ah, yes,” shaking her head with a mocking 
little laugh, as his face darkens, “ you may think me horribly sceptical 
now, but there may come atime when you will be grateful to me, and 
bow down to my superior knowledge of human nature.” 

“Grateful!” he mutters under his breath. ‘ Your wisdom would 
be too dearly bought!” 

“Men’s hearts are made of sterner stuff nowadays,” she con- 
tinues. ‘They have become most conveniently elastic. They soon 
rebound again, even if they be a little strained sometimes. One 
can easily accustom oneself to doing without what one thought 
indispensable.” 

“But one suffers for it, sooner or later,” he interrupts gloomily, 
“like the horse which would have lived on a straw a day, had he not 
unfortunately died.” 

Upon the stage the diligent amateurs still smile and strut. The 
ingénue assumes the maidenly wiles and arch coyness of her part 
with much the same freedom and variety of gesture and style 
that one admires in a performing waxwork figure; but upon two 
of the long-suffering audience these efforts are entirely thrown 
away. . 

Dorothy, with foolishly feigned indifference, still hangs her head 
and appears to be intently examining her rings, whilst her heart 
longs to surrender. But she still holds out. 

Ernest Hargreaves, leaning back in his chair, is silent, and to all 
outward appearance calm and collected; but he sees nothing, hears 
nothing, understands nothing but the fact that Dorothy does not 
care for him after all. She has danced with him, ridden with him, 
talked with him, day after day, till the fascination which she had 
exercised over him from the first gradually deepened into love,— 
passionate, enduring, strong. 

Suddenly he comes to his senses. Then the consciousness of her 
presence, before so infinitely joy-giving in its subtle charm, seems 
to stifle him. The sweep of her skirts against his feet, the faint 
perfume of her red-gold hair, the quick, irregular sound of her 
breathing, the very sight of her soft white face and veiled brown 
eyes, her sweet lips, and her hands so near, so dangerously near, 
maddens him, and he rises suddenly to his feet. 
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She glances up hurriedly ; in a moment she realises the horror of 
her own folly, but for her life she cannot utter one of the tender 
words that rush to her lips. 

“ Good-bye,” he whispers hoarsely. “Since all my love is worth- 
less to you, I will not annoy you by offering it again. God bless you, 
and keep you happy! Good-bye.” 

His eyes are dimmed with pain, something swims before them, 
and blots out all on which they light. Looking down into hers, he 
misses the meaning in their depths, he does not see the love shining 
there at last, mutely bidding him remain. He knows only that she 
is silent, thinks that his last words have fallen in vain on her 
unresponsive ears, whilst she—struggling to speak—is dumb. 


Part Ii. 


Dorotuy is singing in the twilight—singing, at random, little sweet 
snatches of melody to the tune of a few soft chords. She has sought 
the piano, as she has done many a time before when her spirit was 
sick and weary, for the wonderful peace and completion of true 
music never failed to bring her healing and rest. Her voice rises 
low and hushed, and unconsciously there is merged in it a strain 
of suffering. And yet it is only a little French song that she is 
singing. 
“Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j’ose aimer, 
Je ne saurais, pour un empire, 
Vous la nommer.” 


Suddenly something rises in her throat and chokes her ; the last 
quivering note breaks into a sob, and her head bends lower and 
lower, till it falls upon her hands, still resting on the chords. Dorothy 
is not one given to noisy and clamorous weeping, so now, as the 
shadows grow deeper around her, the room is quite still, whilst hot 
tears are trickling thick and fast through her clasped fingers, and 
falling without a sound upon the keys. 

Is it all over, then? she asks herself with passionate self-reproach. 
How she curses her own foolish doubts, and those misgivings which 
robbed her, when yet almost a child, of a child’s trust. Is that one 
fatal mistake to blight the whole of her future life ? 

Suddenly the curtains over the door that leads into the next room 
are raised, and Madge stands upon the threshold. 

“Dolly,” says she, peering blindly into the darkening room, 
“Dolly, dear, I can’t see you. Are you here?” 

“Yes, I am here,” is the answer, in a constrained, unnatural voice. 
“ What do you want?” 
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“A letter has come for you. It was left at the porter’s lodge five 
minutes ago.” 

“Give it me,” says Dorothy, shortly; shrinking back, lest even 
through the deepness of the shadow Madge should see traces of 
weeping in her face. 

“You cannot read it here, in the dark,” objects Madge. “Come 
into the boudoir—there is such a famous fire burning there, and I 
will ring for the lamp at once. I can’t think how you can sit 
moping for hours in this vault of a room,” and Madge shivers 
as she passes out. 

“ By-and-by,” replies Dorothy, absently. She is turning the letter 
over and over in her hand. All at once her eyes fall upon the flap of 
the envelope. She looks closer, and reads—* Hotel Bristol, Roma.” 

She has but one acquaintance there, and he is Captain Hargreaves. 
She rushes to the window and carefully scans the writing—yes, it is 
his ; she knows it, even in that dim light. The sky is changing from 
faintest amber to the purple gloom of night. Dorothy opens the 
window and leans out into the chill air. With trembling hands she 
tears the envelope apart, and unfolds the letter within. 

The moon is rising over the towers and steeples behind her, and 


casts its first rays upon the orange-trees below, as she reads these 
words :— 


“Rome, March 28th. 


“Perhaps you will wonder at receiving a letter from me after your 
severe lesson of last night. You taught me thoroughly the madness 
and vanity of caring for you, so I will never vex you again with a 
sign of my love. I write to take farewell of you, for I leave Rome 
to-night for Naples. I cannot bear to stay now—the place teems 
with the sweetest and saddest associations of my life—and since I can 
never be anything to you, it would be worse than folly to remain. 
Good-bye. Forgive me all past mistakes, and think of me sometimes 
as one who loved you—nay, loves you—better than life.—Yours ever 
faithfully, “ Ernest HARGREAVES.” 


The bells of the Ave Maria have ceased wailing for the beauty of 
the dead day. The night is very still, hushed with that ominous 
silence that comes before storm. The clouds drift slowly across the 
sky. Then there springs up, from over the plains, a wind—mighty 
and fierce—that drives the clouds across the face of the moon and 
hides her. A heavy darkness falls upon the land, and a few rain- 
drops splash upon the window-sill where Dorothy still leans, her face 


lifted towards the lowering sky, and the letter—his letter—in her 
hands. 
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The deed is done, irrevocably, and her own hands have wrought it. 

At last she moves away, mechanically shuts the window, places the 
letter in her pocket, and without a tear, without a groan, goes straight 
into the presence of the others. 

Madge, listening, wonders at the gaiety of Dorothy’s talk. Never 
has she laughed more blithely than she does that evening; dinner 
passes off brilliantly, and Mr. Lascelles congratulates himself upon the 
wonderful effect of the Roman climate upon his daughter. 

Later on Dorothy disappears, and Madge sits alone in the glow of 
the fire—thinking—till the logs fall in with a crash, and she, glancing 
at the clock, discovers that two hours have gone by since Dorothy 
left her. A vague misgiving comes over her, and again she feels that 
uneasy doubt and fear that Dorothy’s fine show of spirits had created. 
Swiftly she passes down the corridor, and stopping at her friend’s 
door knocks softly. No answer. Again she knocks, a little louder ; 
still no answer, so she enters. 

The candles on the dressing-table burn dimly, but she at once 
discovers Dorothy’s form stretched at full length upon the sofa. 
Madge steps gently across the room and stands by the other’s side. 
Dorothy does not move—can she be sleeping? Madge leans forward 
and examines her face: it is wet with tears, and very white. She 
takes one of the hands that hang listlessly down towards the floor, 
and still Dorothy does not stir; the lace about her neck scarcely moves, 
she is breathing so weakly. Suddenly Madge falls on her knees with 
a cry, and lifts the bright head on her shoulder. 

“Dolly, my darling, what is it? Speak to me!” 

Dorothy has fainted. 

At last, after many remedies have been applied by Madge and the 
hastily summoned maid, she opens her eyes with a gasping sigh. 
Madge quickly dismisses the maid, and seating herself close to the 
sofa bends forward and anxiously scans Dorothy’s averted face. 

“Look here,” says she, very earnestly, “ you may think me curious, 
utterly wanting, as usual, in tact, and all the rest of it—I don’t care 
if you do—but I cannot bear to see you suffer, and not understand 
why. Won’t you tell me what has happened to make you ill?” 

“What a fidget you are, Madge,” says Dorothy, fretfully, turning 
her head from side to side. “ Howcan I tell what has brought on this 
fainting-fit ? Most likely something has disagreed with me,” laughing 
feebly, “and it will turn out to be nothing more romantic than 
indigestion.” 

“Oh, why will you try to cheat me with such nonsense!” cries 
Madge. “If you won’t tell me the truth, why don’t you say so 
frankly, instead of inventing false excuses ?” 

Dorothy is very weak, and the consciousness of the great ill that 
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has befallen her returns with crushing force. She has lost her lover, 
and now Madge is angry—Madge, who has never failed her before, 
who has always been patient and tender under many and great 
provocations. Is there none left to love and bear with her? She 
tries to speak, turning most pitiful eyes towards her companion, 
but her voice fails her, and she bursts weakly into tears. 

Madge flings her arms around her in an agony of self-reproach. 

“Madge,” interrupts Dorothy, raising herself on her elbow and 
facing the other bravely, “I will tell you all about it. I should like 
you to know. I cannot bear this trouble all by myself. I want you 
to help me.” 

So Dorothy tells it all; tells it falteringly, and with many tears. 
Madge, listening, tightens her grasp upon the hand between her own, 
and holds her peace, deeming that in such cases love and silence are 
always best. 

Madge, having read the fatal letter, looks up suddenly, as if some 
thought had struck her. 

“You are quite sure you love him, Dolly?” she asks eagerly— 
“quite, quite sure ?” with growing earnestness. 

There is no mistaking the intensity of Dorothy’s eyes as she 
answers passionately, “I love him—with all my heart.” 

Madge rises to her feet, and moves away. Be 

“Where are you going?” cries Dorothy, with that instinctive 
dread of solitude that one sees generally only in very young children. 
“Do not leave me. I want you.” ; 

“T cannot stay,” answers Madge, hurriedly. “I have something to 
do... thatis. .. I am tired. . . Iam going to bed. . . good- 
night.” 

Then, with growing confusion, she slips out of the room. Having 
gained her own, she flies to the clock. Ten minutes past ten. 
Ernest Hargreaves is to leave to-night for Naples; the train goes 
at 10.35—of that she is quite sure. Is there time to stop him 
—barely twenty-five minutes to get to the station, and such a 
night too? 

“No matter,” she says,as she struggles into her hat and cloak, 
“T do not mind a wetting; I can but catch cold, and that won't 
kill me.” 

She does not stay to change her thin evening dress, or even her 
little dainty shoes ; there is not a moment to be lost. 

“T shall soon find a Lotte’ in the Piazza,” she assures herself, for 
she dares not confide in the man-servant; he would tell the maid, 
and the maid would tell Dorothy, and Dorothy must never know. 

She locks her door, drops the key in her pocket, and steals 
cautiously through the reception-rooms to the ante-room. In safety 
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she reaches the front door. Once on the stairs she breathes freely, 
and hastens on. Down the marble steps she flies, into the court- 
yard, under the great portone, out into the empty Piazza. 

Down upon her cowering head, with its frail protection of 
feathers and lace, falls the drowning rain, and the wind tosses her 
hair and skirts in great confusion as she struggles across the road. 
Not a sign of a vehicle of any sort presents itself in the deserted 
streets; only a few stray foot passengers, impotently doing battle, 
like herself, with the elements. At last she reaches the Fontana di 
Trevi, where the sound of the rushing cascades deadens even the voice 
of the storm. 

There indeed, be the weather what it may, the place is always 
thronged ; for it is one of Rome’s great thoroughfares, and tired 
horses toil patiently over the slippery stones, encouraged by the 
alternate profanity and endearments of their dripping drivers. 

In vain Madge hails one after the other as they pass; they are 
all engaged, and pay no attention to the girl's pathetic cry. 

So on she presses, her feet wet through, and sore with the uneven 
rugged road, her pretty gauze skirt draggling in the mud, and her 
breath coming and going in short hard gasps; but she thinks of 
nothing, save that the precious moments are gliding on, and the hill 
still rises before her, steep and long. Never has the Tritone seemed 
so endless before. 

At length the lights of the station shine out upon her, and 
weary, panting, drenched to the skin though she is, they give her 
new courage, and with one last effort she breaks into a run and 
gains the great hall of the building. Glancing up at the clock, she 
sees that in two minutes the train will start, and she makes straight 
for the door, where an official stands ready to examine the tickets of 
the travellers before they are allowed to pass on to the platform. 

“Biglietto,” demands the man, laying a detaining hand upon 
Madge’s wet shoulder. 

“Non ce l’ho!” she cries impatiently —“ I have not got one—I only 
want to speak to a friend—I am not going by the train.” 

“Non @ permesso,” he answers stubbornly, as, placing himself before 
her, he bars her passage. 

“Un momento,” she pleads. “Torno subito—trust me, I will be 
back directly! Ah, per l’amor di Dio! let me pass!” 

But he will not. 

She looks round despairingly. Is there no one to help her? And 
then the clanging of bells and banging of doors smite her ears, and 
warn her that the last moment has come. She shakes off the grasp 
upon her arm, breaks away suddenly, and dashes through the waiting- 
room out on to the platform. Eagerly she runs down the long line 
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of carriages; they are so high, she cannot see their inmates. Several 
officials follow her. What does the Signorina want? If she is going, 
she must mount into the train at once. But she pays no attention ; 
her eyes are busy scanning the faces of those who have thrust their 
heads from the windows, curious to know what the excitement can 
be. Then, with a cry of joy and triumph, she sees the face of the 
man she has come to seek. 

“Come down!” she gasps, clinging to the handle of the door, and 
trying to force it open—“ come down—you must not go—I will tell 
you why, directly—oh, come quickly! See, the train is moving off!” 

Captain Hargreaves, dumbfounded at the girl’s sudden advent and 
wild appearance, springs from his seat, and stands beside her on the 
platform. 

The whistle sounds, the bells ring forth again, and the train moves 
slowly out into the night, leaving one out of its precious human 
freight behind it. 

“Thank God!” says Madge, sinking exhausted into a seat. 

“Has anything happened to your friend? Is she well?” asks 
Captain Hargreaves, anxiously. 

“Oh yes, she is well—or rather, she will be now,” answers the 
girl, lifting up her flower-blue eyes to his. ‘Let us go into the 
waiting-room—I have something good to tell you.” 

She rises, and tries to walk, but her wet skirts cling heavily about 
her and impede her weary feet. Such a forlorn little figure she 
looks, with the raindrops still shining in her hair! 

Seeing her so weak, the man is moved to sudden pity and care 
for her. 

“You are very tired and wet,” he says gently, drawing her arm 
within his, and leading the way into the salle. ‘“ How is it that you 
ventured out on foot such a night as this?” 

“Listen,” says she, “and you shall hear all about it.” 

So she tells the story, sitting there in the chill, bare station-room, 
and never flinches once before the infinite joy that grows up in the 
man’s face as he listens. He seems to become younger, gayer, 
blither, with every word that drops from her lips—and he sees 
nothing of their paling. Then, when she has finished, he sits silent, 
overcome with the strength of his new-born joy. 

Dorothy cares for him! She will be his now—always his—whilst 
life is left to him to love and cherish her. 

He can scarcely realise it yet; he has grown so used during the 
last twenty-four hours to thrust away the thought of her with pain, 
and now it has become so fraught with joy ! 

“T think I had better go,” says Madge, breaking in upon his 
reverie; “it is very late, and I am so cold, and damp, and draggled.” 
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She tries to laugh, but her teeth chatter, and she shivers as she rises. 

“Oh, how thoughtless I have been!” he cries in self-reproach. “I 
should have insisted on your getting into a trap at once, and listened 
to your story as we drove towards your house. How can I ever forgive 
myself—and how can I ever thank you? You have been my good 
angel. I can never make you understand how I shall always bless 
you for your loyalty to your friend, and for your faith to me.” 

He is still holding her hands—still looking down into her face— 
his soul full of a tumult of gratitude and gladness. 

The facchini, who, clustering round the door, survey the pair, 
smile indulgently, shrugging their shoulders, and adding two more to 
the list of their experience of mad Englishfolk. 

“Good-bye,” says Madge, as she stands with one foot on the steps 
of the carriage, and her face turned in farewell to Ernest. “Ido not 
offer you a lift, because I am aware that I have already shocked Mrs. 
Grundy and her prejudices quite enough for one evening. Good-bye.” 

“The day after to-morrow I shall go and see you,” he answers gaily, 
lifting his hat, and standing with his head bare in the rain. 

“Yes,” she cries, craning her neck through the window, as the 
coachman cracks his whip and apostrophises his enduring horse. “I 
shall expect you, but I shall not tell Dorothy ; it is just as well that 
she should feel the loss of you a little "—nodding wisely—* she will 
value you all the more—good-bye !” 

She waves her hand encouragingly, and then the darkness hides 
from her the station lights, the open-mouthed facchini, and the 
young man’s radiant, thankful eyes. 

* « * * * * 

The day after to-morrow has come, and yet Madge is not watching 
for the familiar voice and tread. She is lying low in the grasp of fever. 

That night journey has done its work. Her long talk at the 
station in her drenched clothes, and her’ drive back, shivering and 
inactive, have both told terribly against her, and she has sunk at last. 

Dorothy had been too absorbed in her own grief to notice 
that anything was wrong with Madge; she had wondered dully the 
next day why the girl did not proffer her usual sympathy, and 
speculated for a moment as to the cause of her hurried exit the night 
before. But when this state of feeling had passed away, Dorothy 
was relieved that all demonstration was to be spared her, and gaye 
herself up to complete solitude. 

And Madge has not complained. She goes about patiently, till at 
last the pain in her head grows worse and worse, and her limbs begin 
to tremble, so that she cannot move or stand. 

Then, saying not a word to any one, she lies quietly down upon her 
bed ; and a few hours later, the maid coming as usual to help her dress 
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for dinner, finds her raving under her breath, tossing her arms wildly 
in delirium. 

Dorothy is instantly summoned, and with a world of self-reproach 
in her heart she kneels beside the bed, taking the hot hands between 
her own soft, cool ones. “Oh, my little Madge,” she moans, “am I 
going to lose you too? Oh, my darling! My little Madge!” 

Dorothy has grown light-headed with trouble—she can think of 
nothing better to do for the fevered girl than to shed tears over her 
unconscious face, and call to her with all the endearing names of 
which she was usually so chary. Now they fall in vain, and Dorothy 
in despair rushes to her father. 

“ Madge is ill!” she cries wildly—“ dying, perhaps—send for the 
doctor! quick, quick—she shall not die—oh,” wringing her hands, 
“think of something to do her good!” 

“My dear child, you are fearfully excited—pray keep calm,” says 
Mr. Lascelles, soothingly. ‘I dare say it is nothing very serious. If 
you give way like this you will fall ill yourself, and who will look 
after poor little Madge then? I will fetch Dr. Erhardt at once.” 

Going down the stairs, Mr. Lascelles runs against aman. Glancing 
up hurriedly, and with some irritation at the delay, he sees that it is 
Captain Hargreaves. 

“Ts Miss Lascelles . . .” he begins. 

“ Excuse me, I cannot stop,” interrupts the other, seizing Hargreaves’ 
arm. “If you will come along with me a moment, I will explain.” 

The two men go out into the Piazza together, and, hailing a passing 
botte’, drive swiftly off to the Via Mario de’ Fiori. Then Ernest 
Hargreaves hears the sad tale. 

“ How she could have caught fever, I cannot imagine!” says Mr. 
Lascelles, in conclusion. “ We live in the healthiest part of Rome, and 
I have always been most careful that the girls should not stay out too 
late after sunset, or do anything at all imprudent.” 

Then the knowledge of that fatal station episode presses hard upon 
Ernest. Is this girl to pay with her sweet young life for the happi- 
ness she has brought into his ? 

‘What can be done to save her?” he cries in his troubled conster- 
nation, almost as rebelliously and foolishly as had Dorothy; and Mr. 
Lascelles, scanning his face in surprise, wonders if this man loves 
“our Madge,” and pities him in proportion. 

“But, my dear Hargreaves, we have no grounds for supposing that 
Miss Moorcombe is in actual danger,” says he, in the same soothing 
tone he had adopted to his daughter. “It is no good giving way to 
‘horrible imaginings’ until we hear what Erhardt has to say.” 

“T will call for news of her in two hours’ time,” says Captain 
Hargreaves, as the two men part by the doctor’s door. 
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“Come by all means,” answers the other heartily; and they both 
go their different ways. 

Meanwhile Dorothy has regained her calm, and is anxiously awaiting 
the doctor’s verdict. 

Every cold word, every impatient movement, to the girl who never 
responded with anything but love and patience, rise up before her 
with condemning distinctness. 

After all there is not so much devotion in the world that we can 
afford to trifle with it when it is ours. And yet how reckless and 
improvident we are! How little store we set by the every-day evidence 
of the love to which we have grown accustomed, until of a sudden 
it passes out of our grasp, and we realise with a heart-ache how much 
it was to us. 

So is it now with Dorothy. Darkdays go by. Then the days grow 
longer, brighter, and warmer; but for aught that Dorothy sees or 
heeds, the earth might still be wearing her sombre winter mantle. 
The girl harbours no thought in her heart but of Madge; even 
Ernest Hargreaves is forgotten in the present misery of sitting with 
folded hands, utterly powerless to avert the evil that seems to be so 
surely overtaking her. 

At last comes the crisis, and after passing through the soul sickness 
of alternate despair and hope, those who love her fall on their knees 
in most fervent thanksgiving to God, for Madge is saved ! 

Saved, yes—though to look at her, lying white as a broken lily, 
one would think that life has no part in her; for the fever, put to 
flight, has left her weak and helpless as a new-born child. But what 
matters that, since she is there—living, breathing, conscious ? 

Although each successive hour leaves danger farther behind, 
Dorothy continues her patient watching, and cannot be persuaded 
to give up her place, or take that repose of which she stands so much 
in need. She understands Madge better than any one else does, she 
argues, and in truth she seems to anticipate every look, wish, or 
whim ; and when she is by the girl can rest with a smile of content 
and trust, that fades out of her eyes directly if Dorothy leaves her, 
even for a moment. 

Gradually the young vigour creeps back into Madge’s frame, and 
she is growing well again. 

“As soon as she can stand the fatigue, take her to Albano,” says 
the doctor. “Change of air will do more for her now than anything 
else; it is all she wants to set her up completely.” 

So to Albano they go, one May day, driving across the Campagna, 
and up the hill amongst the olive-groves. The breezes blow sweet 
gusts into Madge’s face, and seem to lend her some of the colour they 
have stolen from the roses. 
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They put up at the Hotel de la Poste, a ramshackle place enough, 
where every one, from the padrone to the facchino, looks the worse for 
wear, and generally out at elbows. 

But Albano is not famous for luxurious accommodation. It con- 
siders it has done its duty to travellers in spreading before their eyes 
as fair a picture as Nature has ever painted, and with this goodly 
sight they must content themselves, for no more material taste will 
be indulged. 

One day, when they have been over a week in the place, Dorothy 
and Madge are sitting at the window of their great unlovely sitting- 
room, which only the flowers, scattered everywhere, make pleasant. 
Below them stretches the garden, laid out in terraces, and blooming 
in lawless wealth of blossom. Here and there a fountain splashes 
cool drops of water upon the sultry air; and away in the distance, 
gleaming in the sunshine, lies the bright track of the sea. 

“Dorothy,” says Madge, slowly, as her eyes linger over the beauty 
of the scene, “how good it is to live! I think one can measure 
the joy of existence in this glorious world, only when one has 
been so nearly snatched out of its warmth and light. Oh,” drawing 
a long breath, “ how glad I am I did not die!” 

“So am I, on the whole,” answers Dorothy, holding her head on 
one side, and surveying her friend with the air of one who is adding 
up pros and cons. “It would have been annoying for you to have 
slipped out of my clutches, after all the trouble I had to keep you alive.” 

“ T know I was a hateful bore,” says Madge, with a contrite sigh. “I 
wonder how you had the patience to bear with me all those weeks.” 

“So do I,” agrees Dorothy again; “in fact, I have not yet got 
over gasping with admiration at my own virtue.” 

Madge does not reply. She is asking herself what has become of 
Ernest, and how she shall best find out. 

“T suppose all the English have left Rome by now,” she says at 
last, with seeming irrelevancy—“ all except the old inhabitants, who 
hang on till the beginning of June?” 

“Don’t ask me,” answers Dorothy, indifferently. ‘“ How should I 
know? I have not seen asoul, or heard a scrap of news, since you fell 
ill. You forget I have been glued to your bedside for weeks. You 
had better ask father; I believe he used sometimes to interview the 
people who came to make kind inquiries.” 

“ And you have seen no one? ” 

“NotI. Yours is the only face that has beamed upon me all this 
time, and, although itis not exactly an ugly one, I should not mind 
seeing another, by way of a change.” 

Some hours later, when Madge is resting, Dorothy goes down into 
the garden. It is evening, and the lights are shifting in the sky. 
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She leans against a parapet, and watches with absent eyes the 
“infinite variety ” of the sunset’s glow. The pain of a passionate 
longing is wringing her heart. Her whole soul is rising in bitter 
protest against the ruin she has herself wrought in her life. She 
flings out her hands with a gesture of suffering, and a low ery breaks 
from her: “Oh, my love, my love,” she murmurs wearily, “if you 


? 


could but know—— 

A step upon the gravel path brings her to herself; she turns 
abashed, lest some stranger should have come on her unawares, and 
heard her yearning cry, and stands face to face with—Ernest 
Hargreaves. 

Is there some sweet vague free-masonry in the glances of their 
eyes as they meet? It must be so, for without one word all has been 
said, he has laid her willing arms about his neck, and pillowed her 
golden head in safety on his heart. 

The sun has set, and his parting gleams have faded from the crests 
of the clouds: the moon reigns in his stead, and is casting a broad 
white pathway across the darkness of the distant sea. 

“But sweet, you have not yet told me that you love me,” says 
Ernest, when at length their gladness has found speech. “ Ah, dear 
heart, you cannot think how I have longed to hear the words!” 

“T love you,” she whispers softly, “and . . . I have loved you 

. . all along!” 

= * * * * * 

Then they wend their way back to the hotel. Together they go to 
Madge, and, taking each a hand, they tell her that all is well between 
them now. 

And she smiles, a sweet serene smile, for her soul is full of peace. 
Tn their happiness she finds her own. 

When the July roses bloom their bravest, those two are wed in 
their native land; and one day, long after, Ernest Hargreaves tells 
his wife the story of that wild March night, which for him was so 
fair and bright. Ah! but for Madge . . . but for her! ... 

And Madge? Well—she is young, and brave, and strong. Down 
in the depths of her loyal heart she has hidden away the secret of 
the love that blossomed and faded in that Roman spring. 

Perhaps—who knows ?—some future spring in the untried years 


before her may bring her her reward, in full measure, perfect and 
complete. 
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“A Passing Cloud.” 
SonneET. 


Sue stands beside the door in white disdain ; 

For some portentous nothing is at stake, 

And she will not unsay the words she spake, 
Nor he make right of wrong, though he were fain. 
Alack! their honeymoon is on the wane; 

The hearts that beat as one have learnt to ache; 

The stream, whereat they two have come to slake 
Love’s thirst, is parched for drouth of Love’s sweet rain. 
They brood in sullen silence ‘neath the cloud 


That now first shadows this fair wedlock o’er; 


When, lo! it bursts in tears from both their eyes ; 


And, on each other’s lips, their anger dies. 
Upon his breast her golden head is bowed; 


And, in his arms, he clasps his Life once more. 


Craup TEMPLAR. 





Modern Prettiness v. Art. 


Tuat the last thirty-four years, dating from the ever memorable 
Exhibition of 1851, have seen a great advance in the art of 
beautifying life and stimulating industry in ornamental manu- 
facture, by creating new wants, is such a truism that to doubt the 
benefit of this advance in its entirety will be deemed by many an 
absurdity as great as that of the man who wrote to the Times a 
few years ago to assert that the earth was flat and not round, in 
spite of all that had been said. 

I shall venture nevertheless to ask if this all-pervading 
prettiness is an all-round gain, and to suggest that it has led 
many of us on to wrong lines. 

Truly I remember the hideous dining- and drawing-room in 
which, when I was young, we ate, and sat, and read, and worked 
and wrote. I was then, as I am now, one of what may be described 
as the fairly-well-off middle class—of that class which has supplied 
India with brave soldiers and great legislators, and has furnished 
our own country with some good and some bad lawyers and priests 
and doctors,—of that class whose fathers and friends fought in 
the Peninsula and on the high seas, voted on all occasions for 
Church and State, and loyally wore mourning for Kings and 
Queens. 

Our dining-room, in those old days when George IV. was king, 
contained twelve mahogany chairs, the seats covered with black 
horsehair cloth, two arm (not easy) chairs, a sofa to match, a 
dining table dark with age and polished by sheer labour to the 
smoothness of a mirror, a capacious sideboard, and a cellarette. 
The Brussels carpet had been so good that it had faded in all its 
thickness to what are now called esthetic colours. There was a 
tug to match; and the window-curtains were red damasked 
moreen. 

On the mantelpiece were two French bronze branch candle- 
sticks—we did not call them candelabra then—and two very good 
Japanese figures. A series of proof prints after Hogarth hung on 
the red flock-papered walls. 

The drawing-room was very little more furnished, but there 
the chairs were covered with blue-striped moreen, and there were 
two easy ones and two worked ones not easy, a large comfortable 
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sofa, a round table, a card or whist table, and a fairly good piano 
in a mahogany case, though the rest of the furniture was rosewood. 
Nobody seemed to think much about the furniture except my 
mother, who occasionally regretted that the curtains were drab 
and did not match the chairs. They were rather handsome and 
had been given or left to her, and no idea of superseding them by 
anything more suitable ever crossed her mind. The carpet was 
a frightful combination of large flowers and stiff scrolls. On the 
walls there hung a picture by Morland, two small copies after 
Paul Potter, and a family portrait by Lawrence. On the chim- 
neypiece was some very good porcelain, brought by a brother from 
the then far East, and two lustre candlesticks. I confess there 
was not much to please or interest in the fittings of those rooms. 
But they had their redeeming advantages. In the first place, 
there was plenty of spare space to move about in; by pushing 
back the table one could dance or play games, as we often did, 
without fear of coming in contact with rickety tables laden with 
trumpery china; then the marble chimneypieces were washable, 
and not dressed in grimy velvet or lace, a thing only bearable 
in countries where wood alone is burnt and where coal-dust is 
unknown ; Macassar was in its infancy, and antimacassars were 
not. Such rooms too were easily cleaned. 

We keep no more servants now than we did then, and a small 
household now, as then, commonly consists of cook, housemaid, 
and footman or parlour-maid. To clean a room filled with 
furniture and nicknacks would take the greater part of a long 
day; and in what is called, or wishes to be considered, an 
esthetic house the nicknacks pervade not only the drawing- 
room, but overflow into all the bedrooms. We see occasionally, 
in journals intended particularly for women, articles lecturing 
them for not doing more in their own houses, and recommending 
them to wash the china, help make the beds, and assist in all 
the light household work; but life is now far more full of 
interests and social duties than it ever was before. No mistress 
of such a house, supposing she has any family, can, with all the 
goodwill in the world, neglect the claims upon her time peculiar 
to our age, in order to follow this advice. So thorough cleanli- 
ness in over-bedizened rooms of small households there cannot be. 

But the greatest of all the advantages of an old-fashioned room 
was the absence of mere prettiness. For from modern prettiness 
real art is now suffering; and it is exactly our class that is 
stifling, drowning, burying art and outraging taste by cheap 
ornamentation of all things and all places in our small houses. 

In lordly mansions there is room for everything. It is one of 
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the missions of the rich to encourage art, and it is a mission 
that our men of leisure and cultivation have always fulfilled. 
Intheir houses they have space and appropriate places for what is 
pretty as well as for what is beautiful. And a fair measure of 
such things we too may enjoy. I do not desire to fall back upon 
hideousness. I do not yearn for the horrid furniture I was 
happy amongst years ago. I delight in a well-painted cup and 
saucer, a piece of good embroidery, well executed wood-carving, 
in all pretty things for themselves; but why in the name of 
common sense should we who are not rich, who have not room, 
sacrifice our limited space, our comfort, and the possibility of 
cleanliness, by pouring into a small house as many things as if 
we had a palace to disperse them over? Why diminish any area 
large enough for one stout person to pass through comfortably 
by placing there some unsteady table with a flower-pot, or a port- 
folio stand with photographs, or any other object the safety 
of which is endangered by every one who goes by? Quality is 
sacrificed to quantity, the fitness of things to prettiness. 

I was lately left alone for half an hour in the drawing-room of 
a friend while she was finishing her correspondence, and I used 
the occasion to take stock of some of the innumerable trifles 
standing, lying, or hanging around, among which I had steered 
my way to an easy-chair. There stood on the table by which I 
had seated myself a painting of flowers and butterflies done on 
a mirror. It was well done, and in itself pretty, but surely for 
a painting a mirror is a most inappropriate and hard material 
turned to a use which destroys its own raison d'étre. Granted 
that a border of flat conventional flowers may be used to adorn 
the edges of a looking-glass, can anything be less artistic than 
one nearly covered over with painting, round the edges, or 
amongst the colours on which, we see, when we look at it, bits of 
our own face? ‘“ The newest thing in ware” next caught my eye; 
flower vases, on the surface of which were modelled huge flowers 
in high relief and natural colours, the whole blossoms only attached 
to the body of the ware by their stalks or leaves. Ingeniously and 
beautifully modelled they were, but surely in such a place they 
were @ violation of all art fitness. Vases like these are made to 
hold flowers, and flowers do not grow onthem. The juxtaposition 
of the real flowers and the modelled ones was disagreeable. Think 
too of their potentiality for dust-collecting! Then I glanced at 
the Dresden candlesticks, and noticed that each candlestick seemed 
to be growing out of a rose. But they were only china roses 
with a hole in the middle, doing duty for bobéches or candle 
saucers ; and very effectually they had done it, for the wax or 
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“palmitine” had lodged between the leaves of each rose; but 
who was to clean it} out ?—and how, without breaking the thin, 
delicately-tinted* china, could it be done? Surely not by a 
housemaid in a hurry. 

But my hostess came in, and after some talk of our friends in 
Egypt, and of the latest railway accident, afternoon tea was 
called for. There {were in this room, twenty-three feet long by 
twenty wide, no less than six tables of various kinds and two 
marble consoles, but no place to hold the tea equipage, for which 
another small table was now brought in. As one or two more 
friends arrived more cups were called for, and there was a struggle, 
as each was used and done with, to find room to put it down. 
Mine I lodged between the clock and the other things on the 
crowded mantelpiece, where on an ordinary survey it made no 
appreciable difference, and where probably it would not be 
perceived by the hurried parlour-maid. I know this has often 
happened in my own house, for I confess that in these matters I 
also have sinned. 

I again repeat that it is for none but well-to-do people 
with but a small amount of leisure, house-room and spare 
cash, that I write. Neither to those above nor to those below us 
in fortune would my remarks apply. A cheap chromolithograph 
in a working-man’s home is a great improvement on the ugly 
prints of Black-eyed Susan, or the coarse likenesses of Wellington 
and Nelson, daubed over with blue and red and yellow, that 
adorned the walls of cottages in my childhood. But in our rooms, 
are many cheap photographs better than one good line engraving ? 
Are not a hundred articles of second-rate china much more in the 
way of comfort and cleanliness than the two or three heirlooms of 
porcelain treasured up by our mothers, and are they not, moreover. 
destructive of all discrimination in art? 

As I walked home from my visit to the friend whose drawing- 
room I have described, I mentally resolved to carry out the 
“ putting away” I had already begun in a much more wholesale 
manner, to beware in future of what was “rather pretty,” to 
avoid as so many snares bits of looking-glass framed in velvet, 
any superabundance of antimacassars, cheap Japanese toys, flower 
vases that will not hold flowers, and cups and saucers not meant 
to be drunk out of. Iam looking for a housemaid, and I trust 
that the aspect of my reformed drawing-room may encourage 
some promising applicant to undertake to do her work without 
assistance. 








Scratches. 


Turovcn the garden 

Ran the maid, 

“T must have a rose,” she said; 
“Take a lily,” some one whispered, 
“Take a lily, child, instead!” 


But the roses hung in posies, 
Brightly blushing overhead ; 

Up she sprang, and, lightly laughing, 
Snatched one: but her finger bled. 


So she chose 

Her own sweet rose, 

And her own sweet will—she had it, 
Had a cruel thorn as well; 
Wouldn’t tell—old Pride forbade it. 


When a maiden says, “I will!” 

Pin may prick in bridal favour, 

Still she bears it, wears it, till 

All things end—no saint can save her. 








Mitre Court. 


By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 


AUTHOR oF ‘GEORGE GEITH, OF FEN Court, ‘THE SENIon 
PARTNER,’ ETC, 


Cuapter XXIII. 
MR. JEFFLEY’S WINDFALL. 


Curistmas had gone. Not so the cold introduced by Wilhelmina 
into Fowkes’ Buildings. Every creature in Mrs. Jeffley’s house, 
from the latest lodger and last domestic to the youngest child, had 
been afflicted with cough, sore-throat, or some analogous malady. 

“To the devil with such a climate,” said Mr. Katzen. He had 
sneezed fifteen times in succession, and a black London fog 
pervaded the whole building. 

The gas was blinking as if drunk, which is a way gas often has 
in one’s extremest need, so perhaps Mr. Katzen might be excused 
an aspiration, hard certainly on a land which had neither asked 
nor desired the pleasure of his presence. “I shall go down to 
Brighton by first train to-morrow morning. I can’t stand this 
any longer.” 

“ Lucky to be you who can go where you like, when you like, 
and stay as long as you like,” answered Frank Scott, to whom Mr. 
Katzen’s remark had been addressed. Scott himself was going 
about his business with an inflamed eye and a gumboil. 

“You might have been lucky too, if you had seen fit to take 
my offer, instead of sticking with your bill-broking friend in 
Nicholas Lane,” retorted the Consul, who as yet was ignorant of 
the young man’s rise in the world. 

Frank had decided not to blazon forth his good fortune to Mr. 
Jeffley’s typical Dick, Tom, and Harry—and for once Jack, 
entreated to preserve the secret, had managed to do so. 

Frank smiled, as well as a man suffering under such physical 
difficulties could smile. 

“ Even if I had availed myself of your kind offer, Mr. Katzen,” 
he said, “I fancy you would have expected me to stay in Mitre 
Court while you went to Brighton.” 





MITRE COURT. ! 


“Perhaps I might,” answered Mr. Katzen, laughing, “ indeed 
I know I should; still, if you had taken my well-meant offer, I 
would have shown you ways to make money enough to become 
your own master. As it is, you will go on run-running about 
the town in order to make money for another man till your head 
is white.” 

“White with age, not sin, I hope.” 

“Bah, there is nosin but poverty. Let the priests talk as they 
will, that is the only unpardonable crime now-a-days. Personally, 
dear young man,” went on Mr. Katzen, “Iam not so sorry you 
thought it better to stay with Brintolf than come with me, as 
perhaps I ought. I have now a first-rate clerk, one not as you 
only owning one tongue. He is the master of many languages. 
He can talk Spanish, Portuguese, jabber to any one anywhere. 
Ah! Rothsattel is a clever fellow; I had a find in him!” 

“T rejoice to hear you are so well suited,” said Frank with a 
smile, which Mr. Jeffley would have called “dubious.” 

“T should be right enough as regards everything,” answered 
Mr. Katzen, “if I were only rid of this confounded cold.” 

“You have got as bad a cold as Mr. Jefiley,” remarked young 
Scott, administering the sort of consolation usually considered 
so excellent. 

“The fact that his is bad makes not mine any better,” said 
Mr. Katzen. “ Though, faith! it is a good joke to see the big man 
take on as he does about a quinsy.” 

“Tf you had quinsy, Mr. Katzen, I fancy you would not think 
it much of a joke.” 

“T hope I should bear it better than our friend. He imagines 
he is going to die, I believe.” 

If anything, this was rather understating the case. Jack not 
merely imagined his hour had come, but felt sureit had. Personal 
illness and he were almost strangers ; and now stricken and well- 
nigh starved, he bemoaned his fate to all and any he could find 
to listen to him. 

Mrs. Jetiley refused to listen when he tried to enlist her 
sympathy and arouse her anxiety. She snubbed him into 
silence. 

“Die!” she repeated ; “ what would you die of ?—quinsy—pack 
of rubbish ; people like you don’t die so easily, it would take a lot to 
kill you I know. You are nothing but a great baby; why, Bertie 
would be ashamed to grizzle the way you are doing. Just think 
of Sydney, poor lamb! when he cut his finger to the bone and the 
blood was streaming down his pinafore in torrents, he never 
opered his lips. As for you, you never shut them, wanting this, 
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that, and the other, as if I had nothing on earth to do but 
consider your likings and dislikings.” 

“‘T hope you won't be sorry for all this some day,” remonstrated 
Jack. ‘Some day when I am dead and gone . 

“What should I be sorry for?” asked Mrs. Jeffley. ‘“ That I am 
not so foolishas you? If Iwere, I don’t know what would become 
of us. Here you have been three whole weeks without doing one 
stroke of work, and all because you would persist in leaving off 
that thick wrapper one day the sun chanced to show his face for 
about five minutes.” 

“Well, well, perhaps it was my own fault, but I have been 
terribly punished.” 

“Not a bit of it. I have been punished ; I have had to attend 
to you hand and foot, early and late, night and day. I am sure, 
as Mrs. Childs says——” 

“Tf you tell me another word she speaks, or send her to me 
with any more of her vile messes, I won’t be answerable for the 
consequences. There will be murder done, Maria, and by me.” 

“ Dear, dear, nobody can please you.” 

“Tt is not easy to be pleased with no food in my stomach, and a 
thing like a mangold-wurzel stopping up my throat. I shall send 
for another doctor. It is no use sitting quietly till death fetches 
me, without making one effort for life.” 

“T wouldn’t make a laughing-stock of myself,” answered Mrs. 
Jeffley. “If Doctor Morris can’t cure you, nobody can.” 

“T am not so sure of that.” 

“ Well, I am,” retorted his wife, ‘‘ and that’s enough.” 

Jack considered this a harsh way of putting matters, but facts 
justified if they did not soften Mrs. Jefiley’s statement. That 
night the lump which Jack had indeed believed to be as large as 
a mangold-wurzel, broke, as the doctor said, “ beautifully.” 

Then indeed Jack felt his hour had come, and braced himself up 
to meet the inevitable—when sick, faint, weak and dazed, he laid 
his head back on the pillows, he honestly believed he should never 
raise it again. 

“You feel all right now,” said the doctor in a digustingly 
cheerful tone, but Jack was incapable of dissent. 

“What you want is food, not physic,” went on his medical 
adviser, “ but we must not overdoit ; we must be careful.” 

Again Jack made no answer ; the world seemed slipping away 
from him. Deedes was a mere memory far back almost as 
boyhood. The time was past when he longed for beef-tea 
and could have devoured jelly. His youngest child had more 
strength than he; all he desired was to be let alone—to be left 
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in quiet while he passed to that bourne he had been so dreading 
to reach. 

“ Your husband is very much pulled down,” said the doctor to 
Mrs. Jeffley, as he stood in the passage, holding his hat in his 
hand while he carefully smoothed the nap round and round with 
the other. 

“The wonder would be if he wasn’t,” answered Mrs. Jefiley. 
“A strong hearty man used to his four regular meals a day, taking 
nothing for all this time—enough to pull him down.” 

“He will require great care.” 

“He can have no better care than he has had. It was not 
my fault that he would not force himself to swallow.” 

The doctor knew better than to enter upon any controversy 
connected with so vexed a question, one which had indeed 
previously been threshed out as completely as any question could 
be with Mrs. Jefiley. 

“Our patient is very low and weak,” he remarked. 

“T don’t need anybody to tell me that,” answered “ our patient’s ” 
wife. ‘When people once begin to give up and to let themselves 
down, it is hard to say where they may end.” 

“But with your good nursing and his own excellent constitution 
I trust he will pull round rapidly,” went on the doctor, as though 
in continuation of his former sentence; “ still he must not play any 
tricks with himself. Ifit were not for the excellent care I know 
you take of him, I should feel more uneasy thanI do. I need 
not tell you, it is always these strong, hearty men we have 
the most trouble with. They have a nasty knack sometimes of 
collapsing in an unaccountable way.” 

“Do you mean, doctor, that my husband is in any—any— 
danger ?” asked Mrs. Jefiley. 

“ No—no—nothing of the sort, only he is very low—it is well to 
be on the safe side—that is all, and I shall look in early to-morrow.” 

“Now what can the man’s notion be?” considered Mrs. 
Jeffley. “He does not imagine, I hope, that Jack is neglected, 
or that he wants for anything money can buy. I am sure if he 
had fancied molten gold I’d have tried to get it for him hot from 
the Mint.” 

She turned into Jack’s little parlour for some trifle she required 
ere going upstairs, and the cold, uninhabited, formal look of the 
room struck her with an unpleasant chill. 

Nothing there now to find fault with—no slippers lying about, 
no newspaper tossed aside, no book left open, no fire-irons at 
other than the correct angle. Supposing, just supposing for a 
moment the parlour were in the same formal state of neatness as 
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then obtained, only that instead of the table another ornament 
occupied the centre of the carpet. 

The vision came before her eyes with perfect distinctness— 
trestles supporting a coffin—and Jack, with all his worrying 
crotchets and useless old-fashioned notions, out of the way for ever. 

Mrs. Jeffley was not a person who could strictly be termed 
imaginative. Indeed, when speaking subsequently of the matter, 
which she did not do however for a long long time, she declared 
she could not think what possessed her, whatever could have put 
such a notion in her mind, yet undoubtedly fancy did play the 
extraordinary trick of showing her not only a few of the terrors 
that follow in the wake of death, but of reviving from out the 
past some memory of Jack as she used to think of him before it 
dawned upon her comprehension how foolish he was, and how far 
inferior to herself. 

The whole thing did not occupy longer than the time a man 
might dip his head in a bucket of water and draw it out again. 
Yet it seemed so real, and carried Mrs. Jeffley so far from her 
immediate surroundings, that she quite started when a voice 
inquired : 

“Ts there any thing more, ’m, you'll require before I go? 
Because, if there is, I am sure I'll wait with pleasure.” 

Mrs. Jeffley turned like one dazed, and beheld Mrs. Childs, 
whose face having swelled the “one grace she lacked,” to quote 
Mr. Katzen, had now been added. 

“Lor, ’m!” exclaimed that excellent woman ere Mrs. Jefiley 
could frame a reply to her question, “aren’t you well? You 
give me quite a turn. If you'd seen a ghost, ’m, you couldn’t be 
whiter.” 

“Ghost enough, I think, to have people come frightening one 
as you frightened me,” retorted Mrs. Jeffley. “I had no idea 
any person was behind me. Why did you not make some 
noise ?” 

“T knocked three times, ’m, and coughed twice, and then, 
seeing you were wropped in thought, I made so free at last as to 
speak, If I'd thought I should frighten you I would have bitten 
my tongue out first—you know I would, ’m.” 

“TI know nothing of the sort,” answered Mrs. Jefiley, glad of 
any whipping-boy on whom she could vent her irritation. “Did 
you take the coals upstairs as I asked you?” 

“Yes, ’m; and I caught a glance at master. How bad he do 
look, to be sure.” 

“‘ Nonsense ; the doctor says he is going on as well as possible.” 

“T am sure I am glad to hear it, ’m; not as it is always best 
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to depend on doctors, as witness my sister’s husband’s father, 
you may call to mind I told you about, *m—died without making 
a will, all because the first surgeons said he was good for 
another twenty years, and him all the time dying before their 
very eyes.” 

«TI do not want to hear anything more aloat your brother-in- 
law's father—you have told me the whole affair over and over 
again,” said Mrs. Jeffley, not merely rudely, but unfairly, since 
Mrs. Childs was scarcely in a position to answer her back. “And 
as for Mr. Jefiley, I believe what Dr. Morris tells me, and I do 
not intend to believe any one else.” 

“That is a great comfort to know, ’m,” replied Mrs. Childs, 
who was an expert at paying her debts in malt when she felt 
afraid of discharging them in meal. “I am foolish, I’m aware, but 
as I came downstairs the poor dear master’s white sunk face seemed 
to haunt me, and I could not help thinking to myself, ‘ Missus 
has been a fortunate woman, not a bit more fortunate, though, 
than she deserves—as I have right to say, none better. She 
has never lost chick nor child, nor had a bad illness herself, hard 
as she has worked, with her mind always busy about something ; 
but now, oh, dear! if it should be the Lord’s will to take Mr. 
Jeffley, what would she do?—left all alone with a young family, 
and deprived of a husband who never crossed her in anythink, 
and fairly worshipped the ground she walked on.’ It all came 
upon me at once,” finished Mrs. Childs, applying the corner of 
her black shawl to her face, which was only a degree less black, 
“as I came down the stairs I have been up so often—it seemed 
as if there was a spell on me.” 

“T wish you would not talk such nonsense,” said Mrs. Jefiley 
impatiently. “Mr. Jefiley is not going to die—he is getting well 
as fast as he can. No,” went on Mrs. Childs’ mistress hurriedly, 
with a view of cutting short any further remarks the estimable 
woman might feel disposed to indulge in, “nothing more will be 
required to-night. You need not stop any longer.” 

But still Mrs. Childs lingered. 

“Has the poor master got his medicine, ’m ?” she asked. 

“No; but Dr. Morris will send it round directly.” 

“And are you sure, ’m, you wouldn’t like me to stay here, in 
case anything should be wanted of a sudden, or any one fetched ? 
You ll excuse me, ’m, but I can’t abear the notion of your being 
left all by yourself. If the master should be took worse, what 
could you do?” 

“Td do very well,” answered Mrs. Jeffley, “there are plenty 
of people in the house I could call up in a minute.” 
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“Of course, ’m, you know best, and you are very brave; still, 
I'd like well to stop. I could just run home and have a bite of 
supper, and come back, if you would let me. It would be no 
hardship to me, ’m, sitting up.” 

“There is no need for anybody to sit up,” declared Mrs. Jefiley. 
“To hear you talk, one would think my husband was dying.” 

“Lord send it may not come to that!” ejaculated Mrs. Childs 
piously. “Well, ’m, wishing you good-night, and the master 
better.” 

“Good-night,” said Mrs. Jeffley brusquely, in a tone intended 
to assure her henchwoman that whatever happened to Mr. Jefiley 
she, Maria, would rise equal to the occasion. 

“She’s as hard as steel,” remarked Mrs. Childs to Sophia the 
while the pair partook of toasted cheese, which Mrs. Childs felt 
was the only thing on that particular evening she could “let 
inside her lips ;” “but I’m sure I touched her. If he does die— 
and he looks as like death as a man can, not laid out for his coffin— 
she'll soon find out the difference.” 

“Yes, she'll find the difference,” argued Sophia, speaking with 
her mouth full. 

“If he should go,” said Mrs. Childs, the “he” referring to Mr. 
Jeffley, “she can’t be off giving me a full suit of black.” 

“No, she can’t be off of giving you a full suit,” capped Sophia. 

This was the sort of conversation which pleased Mrs. Childs 
when she could permit herself to unbend, precisely as a swinging 
waltz air sometimes proves agreeable to the disciples of Wagner 
after one of The Master’s most stupendous effects. 

As if he had known the precise end to which her wishes were 
tending, and took a pleasure in frustrating them, Mr. Jefiley, so 
far from making haste to “be laid out for his coffin,” proceeded 
to get well surely, if somewhat slowly. 

That he did not make headway so fast as could have been 
desired might be traced to two causes: one, he, a strong man, 
had been brought by compulsory starvation almost within sight 
of the gates of death ; the other 

“You have something on your mind,” affirmed the doctor one 
day, when Jack’s languor, contrasted with Jack’s pulse, puzzled 
him exceedingly. 

“T have; though I don’t know how you found that out,” 
replied Mr. Jeffley. ‘“ But I mean to get it off my mind the first 
day I am allowed to leave the house.” 

“How far do you want to go?” asked the doctor, who was 
accustomed to prescribe for sane people, and knew how good it 
is sometimes to talk common sense even to the grievously sick. 
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“ Only into the City—to Throgmorton Street.” 

“ And to stop for how long?” 

“Say half-an-hour at the outside.” 

“Talking all the time ?” 

“Tord, no—I should hope not; talking, say three minutes. I 
only want to buy in some stock.” 

“You are quite sure—you are not going to excite yourself 
about anything ?” 

“Tam only going to do what I tell you.” 

“Then the sooner you get the matter off your mind the better. 
Wrap yourself up well, take a cab—four-wheeler—do not stop 
longer than you can help, and I dare say I shall find you none the 
worse to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean that I may venture out to-day?” asked Jack 
incredulously. 

“Certainly, there is nothing deadly wrong with you now,” 
which Jack felt to be a very hard statement, believing, as he 
honestly did, no one had ever been so ill before. 

“Why, it is a trouble to me to lift my hand to my head,” he 
was wont to declare. 

He returned home about four; arriving tired enough in Fowkes’ 
Buildings at what Mrs. Childs called the “ slackest ” time of the day. 

It was she who, spite of his previous expostulation, brought him 
beef-tea and a glass of wine, explaining “poor Missus had laid 
herself down to see if she could close her eyes for a few minutes ; 
but I'll tell her you’re back, sir, if you would wish me to do so,” 
in a tone which seemed to add the words, “and a brute you would 
be if you wished anything of the sort.” 

Mr. Jeffley answered that he would not have his wife disturbed 
for the world; then, finishing his beef-tea, he said he wanted 
nothing more, and lay down on the sofa to think in the firelight. 

The events of the nine previous months supplied him with 
abundant matter for reflection. 

“It never rains but it pours,” says the old proverb; and by 
means of what seemed to his simple mind a perfect deluge of 
incidents, Mr. John Jeffley had proved that the old proverb 
embodied a simple truth. 

First came to him the amazing knowledge of Mr. Gregson’s 
wickedness. Though he never liked Mr. Gregson—the manager 
having been always too high and mighty, too much of a “ stand-off-a- 
little-further-if-you-please, and keep-your-distance-my-good-fellow 
sort of gentleman ” to please honest, simple Jack—he had neverthe- 
less believed in the bona fides of that enterprising individual. 
When that shock was a little what he called “overgot,” he felt 
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able to devote his mind to the surprising fact that Frank Scott, of 
“all people in the world,” had discovered Mr. Gregson’s game 
and checkmated it. 

“T always thought and I always said,” considered Mr. Jefiley, 
“that young Scott had more in him than anybody imagined, but 
it never did enter into my head that he would have had the 
‘nous’ to unravel a skein of thissort. It must be the German, 
I suppose, teaches a man how to rise up early enough to under- 
stand such goings on as Gregson’s. I wonder now, if anybody had 
taught me to speak that unchristian lingo, whether I should have 
got through the world better,” and Jack smoked many pipes while 
he argued out this knotty point which involved a more important 
issue, namely, whether he ought to speculate in having some 
one to give the “ young ones” lessons in a language he firmly 
believed had been invented by the devil. 

Finally, as was natural, he decided against letting any child 
belonging to him have anything to do with a tongue which 
must,according to his creed, have come from—well, it is unnecessary 
to be too precise about the locality. 

“If they can’t get along with plain English,” he thought, 
“they may just as well not try to geton at all. It would seem to 
me a sort of disgrace to my father’s memory if I heard a child of 
mine jabbering to any foreigners in their own tongue, which 
can’t seem so bad to them or they’d never go on cracking their jaws 
over it as they do. I don’t understand how Scott, not five-and- 
twenty years old yet, learnt to read and to talk like so many of them 
as he does. Ican see he’s a bit ashamed of it, and no wonder ; seems 
afraid when he has to interpret, to speak up hearty. ‘Well, that’s 
to his credit anyhow; and I am sure, however he got his know- 
ledge it was honestly. I only hope this quick promotion won't 
turn his head—and for that matter, Jack, I do trust you mayn’t 
begin to think too much of yourself. Manager of Deedes’! Oh, 
dear me, if my poor old mother could only have lived, how proud 
she’d be! But she’s better off, I’m sure—the last time I saw her 
living she had failed greatly, and her rheumatism was very bad.” 

These events, which all meant good in some way to Mr. John 
Jeffley, having thus occurred, and thus been partly digested, Fate, 
who about this particular time chanced to be in a most benignant 
mood, could not resist flinging another piece of good fortune 
towards the man she had never before thought worth considering. 

“T say, Frank,” cried Mr. Jeffley one afternoon, bursting open 
the door of Sir Christopher’s dining-room in Botolph Lane, “ what 
do you think has happened now? My old godmother, that never 
gave me as much as a teething ring, and who I'm sure I thought 
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was dead twenty years ago, has just quitted this wicked world 
and left to her beloved godson, John Jeffley—that’s me, you know— 
fifteen hundred pounds in Consols—fifteen hundred pounds !—as I 
am a living sinner.” 

“T congratulate you with all my heart.” 

“ What had I best do with it. Come now, advise me.” 

Frank Scott looked straight in Jack’s handsome, eager face, 
looked, seemed inclined to speak, then thought better of the 
matter, and held his tongue. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” asked Mr. Jeffley. 

“T am afraid of giving offence.” 

“T can’t think what has come to you lately,” said Jack. ‘“ You've 
never been a bit like yourself since that night we went up to 
Hamilton Place. How could youoffend me? AmIso apt to take 
offence? Come, what were you going to advise—out with it.” 

“T was going to advise you not to tell your wife,” answered 
Frank, looking away from Mr. Jefiley as he spoke. 

If he had glanced towards him he would have seen the colour 
mount higher and higher in Jack’s face. 

“T don’t want to hurt you, but it is true—for you have told me 
so yourself—that you have not been able to put a halfpenny by; 
and you know as well as I do, if Mrs. Jeffley knows of this legacy, 
at the end of a year it will all be gone. She would take anotner 
house, or refurnish, or do something of the sort. She would not 
squander the money, but all the same it would go; and if you 
think your position over you must see, with your family, you have 
no right to let such a sum of money slip through your fingers.” 

Mr. Jeffley did not say a word. He stood for a moment utterly 
silent, then walked to the door. Frank followed this movement 
with his eyes. He felt sorry though not surprised—the usual fate 
of counsellers was his. 

Jack slowly turned the handle, opened the door, went out, closed 
the door behind him. Frank remained standing, a pained look 
on his face and a heavier pain at his heart. He was fond of this 
foolish husband, and 

Once again the door opened and Jack appeared. He walked 
straight across the room and held out his hand. 

“I know you did not mean to vex me, old fellow,” he said 
huskily ; and then he went. 

This conversation took place just after Christmas, and proved a 
sore trouble to Mr. Jeffley. It seemed to him an act well-nigh 
of disloyalty to keep such a secret from his wife; to him it was 
as natural to tell, as many persons find it to withhold. There 
were no dark corners in his nature; if there had been, it may be 
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his wife would have liked him better. To the unsophisticated 
female there is always something attractive about mystery, even 
if it be the mystery of wickedness. Eve would never have eaten 
of the apple if she had not believed there lurked in it somewhere 
a pleasant flavour of sin. 

Jack was the sort of man who could have gone through life 
perfectly contented if allowed to do his daily work in peace, and 
return every evening to a quiet home, where, seated beside a clean 
hearth and a bright fire, he could have told his wife the few 
experiences which had come to him since morning, the while she 
darned his socks or mended the children’s dresses. 

If Heaven had seen fit to give him such increase of prosperity 
as might justify a four-wheeled trap and a stout cob, he would 
have enjoyed driving his missus and the young ones out to the 
Forest on summer’s evenings more than words could tell. 

His ideal of a perfect existence was a fat farm in some one of 
the home counties, with an orchard near the house and a stream 
meandering through the meadows ; but, when he came to London, 
he resolutely cast all that aside, asa man born to a fine estate and 
brought suddenly to beggary is wise to try to forget the past and 
do the best possible for the future. 

For years Jack had wilfully ignored all causes of anxiety ; but 
from the time he was advanced to the post of manager, something 
more than a vague sense of uneasiness began to oppress him. 
Hitherto he had never known any want of money ; debts incurred 
without the wherewithal to discharge them were things unheard 
of in Fowkes’ Buildings. Years previously he had insured his life 
for a moderate amount; but circumstances were changed since 
then. His responsibilities had increased ; his wife’s views grown 
larger; what would once have seemed a decent provision for a 
rainy day now could be regarded but as a drop in the ocean of 
the family’s increased expenditure. 

Mr. Jeffley could close his eyes to facts no longer. Let his 
salary be as good as Messrs. Deedes liked to make it, a use could 
somehow be found for the whole stipend. 

What Frank Scott said was too true. He had not saved a 
shilling—no, not a penny likely to benefit himself, supposing he 
lived to be an old man and grow past his work ; the insurances did 
not amount to much, and, if he increased them, he was not so young 
as he had been, and the premiums would tot up to something con- 
siderable. He ought not to let this great windfall—this gift straight 
from Heaven, as it seemed to him—be frittered away, and yet it was 
hard at that time of his married life to begin and keep money from 
his wife. Jack did not know what todo. He turned and twisted 
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matters over in his mind, and was still so turning and twisting 
them, when he fell ill and made quite sure his last hour had come. 

That fifteen hundred pounds lay heavy on his soul. He had 
made no arrangement concerning it, not even mentioned the 
legacy to his wife. In the dead of night he lay and thought about 
his widow and his children, remembered the precise tone in which 
Frank Scott had uttered his warning, and lamented he had not 
put on his considering-cap while his head was still clear enough 
to consider anything. If he had seen any good which making a 
will could do, he would even at the eleventh hour have sent for a 
lawyer; but it was difficult to make up his mind how it would be 
best to parcel the money out. Curiously enough, it was when he 
seemed physically at his weakest that his brain began to clear. 
Lying free from pain, but in a state of absolute exhaustion, he saw 
no longer as through a mist clearly, but what he considered the 
best and only road to take. 

“Tl settle the matter the first day I can get out,” he decided ; 
and, having so settled it, he waited with patience in the twilight, 
waiting till his wife should have finished her sleep, and dressed, 
and be in a condition inwardly and outwardly to listen to what he 
had to say. 

It was past five o’clock before Mrs. Jeffley, dressed in her second- 
best silk dress, rustled down the staircase. The gas had long been 
lighted all over the house, save in his own especial room—that 
room in which, though Jack did not know it, his wife had beheld 
a vision which over and over again softened and changed her 
manner in a way which seemed to everyone, Mrs. Childs alone 
excepted, unaccountable. 

But all that was passing now. In precise proportion to the 
amount of wine, beef-tea, jelly, and beaten-up eggs her husband 
swallowed, Mrs. Jefiley’s heart hardened. She was anxious about 
the patient no longer. He had been able to go into the City; he 
talked of getting round to the office. She felt inclined to resent 
the extent to which her feelings had been lacerated, and occasionally 
she said very sharp things indeed to Jack. The weather further 
was wretched, and some of her inmates had been giving her 
trouble—altogether, Mrs. Jeffley was not in the best of tempers on 
that evening when she bustled downstairs, and, flinging wide the 
parlour-door, let in a flood of light, against which her husband 
involuntarily closed his tired eyes. 

“What—all in the dark?” she cried. “I am sure that is not 
the way to get well; moping and thinking is the worst thing in 
the world for any one ;” and, suiting her practice to her precept, 
she turned the gas full on and lit all three burners. 
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** Come, that’s better,” she remarked. “ You feel stronger, don’t 
you? Been asleep?” 

“ No,” answered Jack. 

“Oh! but Iam sure you must have been. I was so tired, the 
minute I lay down I went off; but then, of course, it is different 
with me. I have never sat down since breakfast, except when I 
tried to swallow a mouthful of dinner.” 

“Can’t you sit down now?” asked her husband. 

“At this time of the evening? Shows how much you know 
about all I have to do!” 

“ But I want to speak to you.” 

“Speak then. What is hindering you?” 

“T wish you would shut the door.” 

“Dear me! There—will that content you? Now what is this 
great mystery ?” 

“Tt is no great mystery—it relates to money.” 

“Money!” she repeated sharply. “ You have not got into 
any money trouble, I hope?” 

“No. Do sit down, Maria—I want to talk to you seriously. 
You have no idea how it worries me to see you standing and 
fidgeting, as if you wanted every instant to go.” 

“Well, I do want to go. However! if I must stop and listen to 
you, [suppose I must. Make haste though—everything is behind 
to-night, as it always is if I take a quarter of an hour’s rest.” 

“T will make as much haste asI can. I have been very very 
ill you know.” 

“Tf I don’t know it is not because you have not told me so 
often enough. Whether you have been very ill or not, however, 
you are getting well now.” 

“ That is as it may be,” said Jack. 

“ That is as it is,” returned Mrs. Jeffley with great decision. 

“ Well— well—let that pass. IfI get well now, I may not be 
so lucky the next time.” 

“Bless me! if you are not enough to provoke a saint. What 
would hinder you getting well fifty times if you were fifty times 
ill—which I hope with all my heart and soul you won’t be? 
Once has been quite enough. If you couldn’t get well, I’d like to 
know who ought: good food—a warm house—the best of nursing 
—the doctor to see you not less than twice a day! Why, if you 
had been a king you couldn’t have had more care taken of you! ” 

“T don’t deny that; but,” Jack hurried on (seeing a look in his 
wife’s face which meant “‘ because you can’t” ) “ what I wanted to 
say was, when once a man gets his marching order for another 
world, the best of good care can’t hinder him.” 
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“Can’t it?” said Mrs. Jeffley drily. 

“And when I was at my worst, I felt just as a soldier might 
the night before a battle while he lies thinking of his wife and 
children.” 

“The doctor would not like your talking in this sort of way,” 
observed his wife. “I knowI don’t; and you’re keeping me from 
what I ought to be doing.” 

“The doctor said if I had anything weighing on me I ought to 
get it off my mind as soon as I could,” answered Jack. 

“ And have you anything weighing on you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why don’t you do what the doctor tells you?” 

“T will if you will only hear what it is.” 

“Oh! I'll hear fast enough, only do not keep me here all 
night.” 

“T have been very anxious about you and the children.” 

“You told me that before.” 

“Yes; and I must tell you again, because that is the burden 
of the whole trouble. Of course I should like to live as well as 
anybody else, still if it is God’s will I should die——” 

“You are not going to die,” declared Mrs. Jeffley, as if she were 
the Almighty. 

“Well, anyhow, whether I die or live I want to put affairs as 
straight for you as I can, and I began to do so to-day.” 

“What have you been doing? Tiring yourself, for one thing, I 
see. I only hope you have not been catching a fresh cold,” 
which remark was flung at Jack as though he had been out 
fishing for quinsy. 

“T have been transferring some stock to your name.” 

“Stock!” repeated his wife. “In the name of patience what 
sort of stock ? ” 

“Consols—Three per Cents—Government Securities. Fact is, 
Polly,” proceeded Mr. Jeffley, taking a leap at this point over an 
extremely stiff hedge and ditch—a rasper indeed—“ my god- 
mother has died and left me some money.” 

“Left you some money!” repeated Mrs. Jeffley. She had been 
the proud possessor of two godmothers, and yet neither had 
thought of leaving her any money. 

“Yes; and what I thought, d’ye see, dear, was this—supposing 
I die without a will.” 

“But you are not going to die,” repeated the lady with much 
greater decision than before. 

“We must all die,” said Jack mournfully. Spite of the 
boarding-house and his wife’s “little hastinesses,” as he mentally 
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termed her fits of ill temper, and Mr. Katzen, he did think this 
world a very pleasant one, and, like a heathen, would have liked to 
stop in it for a very long time. 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered Mrs. Jeffley, who at times 
really did seem to consider herself omnipotent. 

“ At any rate, many people do die,” hazarded her husband, 
“and likely some day I may be one of the lot. For this reason I 
must tell you how it would be if before I went I made no will— 
one-third the law would give to you—and the remainder would 
be divided equally among the children.” 

“T know that.” 

“ Well, surely you could do better for the young ones, if your 
hands were not tied. I don’t hold, myself, with leaving money to 
boys and girls that they are entitled to without ‘thank you’ or 
‘by your leave’ from their parents.” 

“It is not over probable your boys and girls will inherit 
enough from you to trouble them,” said Mrs. Jeffley con- 
temptuously. 

“Perhaps you are right, but still what there is I’d like to know 
was in your hands. I can just as well say to you all I should put 
in a will if I made one. I have put the whole of this legacy in 
Consols in your name—you will have the papers in a few days. 
It is yours absolutely, mind. IfI live I shall never want it from 
you again; the only thing is, I should like you to make me two 
promises.” 

“What promises?” asked Mrs. Jeffley. 

“One, that you won’t use it in this boarding-house business ; 
and the other, that if you marry again, you will secure the money 
to our children.” 

“You may be very sure I shall never marry again.” 

She did not remark aloud,—*I have found once, too often; 
but Jack, reading the addition plainly as though it had been 
printed on her face, wisely abstained from further discussion on 
that point. 

“Tam sure you will do what I ask,” he said. 

“Oh! I'll do what you ask,” she agreed ungraciously. ‘ You 
have never asked me much I have not been only too willing to 
grant, though what can be your hatred to a business which has 
kept us all in comfort and respectability baffles me.” 

“That has nothing to do with the present matter. All I want 
is for this money, which has fallen in a manner from the clouds, 
to be kept by itself, always available for you and the children. 
Td like the interest to accumulate, if you find no immediate need 
for it.” 
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“T dare say the interest won’t signify much one way or other,” 
said Mrs. Jefiley disparagingly. 

“T do not know exactly what it will come to. Nearly fifty 
pounds a year, I suppose.” 

“ Nearly what ?” 

“Say five-and-forty—it will be that, at any rate.” 

“Why, how much has been left you? 

“Fifteen hundred pounds !” 

Mrs. Jeffley looked at her husband in blank amazement. If he 
had been trying with the greatest art to lead up to a telling 
situation, he could scarcely have succeeded better. 

“ Fiften hundred!” she repeated. ‘ Well, I never!” 

“Tf it had only been a trifle, I shouldn’t have troubled about 
it,” Mr. Jeffley said simply—<Td have put it into your hand 
straight away, and asked you to buy what you fancied for yourself 
and the children ; but = 

Jack paused. He was still low and weak, and even had he felt 
in strong health, he would have hesitated how to word what he 
still wished to add. 

Mrs. Jeffley did not make any remark. For once speech failed 
her—for once the man’s child-like confidence and faithful love 
touched her soul without stirring her anger. 

Fifteen hundred pounds just handed over with less fuss than 
many a husband would have made about doling out a sovereign. 
And Jack did look ill and changed. In the glare of the gaslight, 
and with the leaping flame, into which she had stirred the 
blazing coals, falling at cross angles upon his face, she could see 
how thin he was—how haggard—how unlike the strong, healthy, 
burly Jack it once seemed as though sickness could never touch, 
and who, in his wife’s eyes, could do no single thing that was right. 

Inyoluntarily almost, she put up her hand between herself and 
the fire, which for a moment seemed to flicker and waver as 
though seen through water. Still she did not speak, and, em- 
boldened perhaps by her unwonted silence, Jack took courage, 
and went on: 

“T scarcely know how to put it without seeming foolish, but I 
could not be off thinking that this money ought to be kept safe 
for a rainy day. Supposing I were disabled, or you laid up, where 
would we all be if we had nothing saved ?” 

“You reckon the goodwill of such a house as this as nothing, I 
suppose ?” interrupted Mrs. Jefiley, all the more angrily because 
she had felt so “soft and foolish for a minute.” ‘We'd have 
been a nice set of paupers on the face of the earth all these years 
if it hadn’t been for this house, I can tell you!” 
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“T don’t quite go with you there,” said Jack. “We need not 
have been paupers, anyhow; and though we have had plenty of 
food, we have had very little good of our home. For my own part, 
if I could choose, I would rather have a crust and a place, no 
matter how small, all to ourselves, than live on the best, and see 
you at the beck and call of every disreputable old sailor who can 
find money enough to pay for his quarters.” 

“Yes, I think I see you sitting down to a crust and saying 
grace over it,” said Mrs. Jeffley in high dudgeon; “and as for 
my boarders, I would have you know, I allow no one dis- 
reputable inside my doors. If you had done as much for your 
family as I have, we should be very differently situated from what 
we are—very differently indeed ! ” 

“Somehow,” said Jack, “I am always wrong. Well, it may be 
I am as poor a fellow as you think, still, as men go, I haven't 
made you a bad husband. You might have got somebody richer, 
cleverer, handsomer, but you could never have found mortal could 
love you better. And you liked me once, Maria, you did! What 
has come between us God only knows! I am sure I don’t. I 
wish I did. I wish I could tell how to set matters right. But 
they will never come right now—never!” and, turning his face 
from the light, he burst into a passion of tears. 

‘‘ Jack—Jack,” cried his wife, frightened by this unprecedented 
demonstration, “don’t do that! You'll make yourself ill again— 
you ll throw yourself back! Jack, do try,—there’s a dear ;” and 
she laid a hand on his shoulder and stooped over him, while the 
man, utterly weak and broken, sobbed on. 

“What will the doctor say?” exclaimed Mrs. Jefiley, fairly in 
despair. ‘“ What can I do? Jack—dJack, for my sake, for the 
children’s sake——” 

He had her hand now, and was kissing it passionately. The 
old days of courtship seemed to have come back again, only with 
the love which once had been sweet and silly intensified into 
tragedy. “Oh, my wife,” he moaned—“ oh, my wife!” 

The words seemed wrung from him in very anguish. 

“What is it, Jack?” she asked, stooping over him very low, 
stooping till the face he still thought beautiful touched his 
hair. 

For answer, he released her hand, and tried feebly to pass his 
arm round her neck. 

“H—sh!” said Mrs. Jeffley. “There is some one at the 
door.” 

Jack’s arm dropped as if stricken. Mrs. Jeffley raised her head 
and cried, “Come in!” 
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“Tf you please, ’m,” explained the last new servant, “ Mr. 
Katzen is back, and Miss Weir would like to see you if con- 
venient.” 


Cuapter XXIV. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Waen Mrs. Jeffley left her husband, which she did immediately— 
only pausing to turn down the gas, and put a newspaper over the 
back of a chair she placed between him and the fire (unwonted 
attentions, Jack, even though he did not look up, noticed and felt 
keenly)—she passed out into the hall, where she found Miss Weir 
standing on a mat at one side, and Mr. Katzen leaning up against 
the wall on the other side. They were within easy speaking 
distance, a distance of not more than three feet dividing them, and 
appeared to be utilising their opportunity. 

“Tam glad to see you both,” said Mrs. Jeffley, extending a 
friendly hand to each—“ Welcome home, Mr. Katzen. As for Miss 
Weir, she knows she is always welcome.” 

“How is Mr. Jeffley ?” asked Abigail. 

“A little tired this evening—he has been out to-day, but on 
the whole better—yes, better certainly. Run upstairs and take off 
your bonnet, and then we will all have a cup of tea together. A 
sight of you will cheer my husband up.” 

“Don’t believe her, Abigail,” interrupted the Consul. “ Mr. 
Jeffley wants no one—can want no one to cheer him up but his 
own wife. You had better accept my invitation, and enjoy a cup 
of tea with me ¢éte-d-téte. You shall see what a lot of nice things 
I have in my bag for good little girls.” 

“When you find the good little girls, it will be time enough 
for you to exhibit your treasures,” replied Miss Weir. 

“But where,” asked Mr. Katzen, “could I find so good a little 
girl as you ?” 

“Good little girls are seen, not heard,” returned Abigail, “ but 
wherever I am seen, I am heard.” 

“That is so, my dear, and it is your saucy tongue which adds 
such a delight to life when one is in your company.” 

Mrs. Jeffley listened with some displeasure. This was a sort of 
thing she dimly felt to be improper, unless she were chief actress 
in the drama. Her idea of a good piece was that it should be all 
Mrs. Jeffley—and behold here was one put on the boards of her 
own house, in which no real part seemed assigned her, scarcely 
even that of spectator. 
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This jesting pair—were they really only jesting?—could do 
with her ;—but not all the lady’s egotism was able to blind her to 
the fact that they could do just as well without her. 

An uneasy feeling crept over her, the same sort of chill which 
might assail a somewhat passée prima donna if she were 
suddenly to be transported from a loyal audience to some dread- 
ful music-hall, where no one knew her, and the pet of the 
period was delighting her especial admirers with an archly comic 
song. 

Mrs. Jeffley had but just stepped off the boards of her own 
theatre, where half unconsciously she played the part of heroine, 
in what would have been described on huge posters as a thrilling 
domestic drama, and behold this was the nice little after-piece on 
which it seemed to be supposed she could look with approval. 

“TI did not think it was quite right,” she said afterwards when 
referring to the matter; “at any rate, I knew I could not have 
such goings on just inside my front door.” 

“Run upstairs, Miss Weir,” she repeated with an effort to 
seem genial which was creditable under the circumstances, “ take 
no notice of his folly. I will be after you in a moment.” 

“Thank you greatly,” answered Abby, “ but I cannot stop—I 
cannot indeed. I only wanted to explain to you that I have 
enough material left to make one smaller frock. Shall I use it up, 
or would you rather keep the piece in case of accidents ? ” 

_“She would rather keep the piece of course,” interrupted Mr. 
Katzen. “Don’t you know how fond Mrs. Jeffley is of planning, 
and patching, and cheeseparing ? No liberality about her—likes to 
see the children’s clothes well darned : that sort of thing.” 

“Tf I had been fonder of ‘that sort of thing,’ perhaps I might 
be better off now,” said Mrs. Jefiley tartly. ‘“ However, it is never 
too late to mend. Make up the little frock by all means, Miss 
Weir, only do not stand there. If you would rather not go up- 
stairs, have tea in your bonnet. There is no one in the parlour 
but Mr. Jeffley ; tea will be ready in five minutes.” 

“TI must not wait, thank you—I would rather not indeed,” 
answered Abigail. “I will say good-evening now, please.” 

“ Don’t hinder her,” interposed Mr. Katzen, as Mrs. Jeffley was 
about recommencing her hospitable entreaties. ‘She has to be 
back in time to see that the kettle is boiling when the old gentle- 
man comes home.” 

“ What old gentleman ?” asked the girl. 

“The young gentleman then,” laughed Mr. Katzen. 

“If you mean Mr. Brisco,” said Abigail, “it so happens that he 
will not be home to-night.” 
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“Ho! ho!” exclaimed the Consul, “ what, are you all alone in 
the old house, dear Abby ? ” 

“No, Mr. Katzen. I am not all alone in the old house. Iam 
not so fond of being alone in it as I was once. Miss Greaves is 
stopping with me.” 

“ Miss Greaves cannot be much of a companion—I shall come 
round presently to cheer you up a little.” 

-“ Tf you do—you will not get in.” 

“ That is right—you keep him ata distance,” putin Mrs. Jeffley. 

“ Ah! I have never yet given up my latch-key,” said Mr. Katzen. 

“ Your latch-key won’t take down the chain,” retorted Abigail. 
“T really must go now, Mrs. Jeffley. Good-evening.—Good- 
evening, Mr. Katzen.” 

“Wait but one moment,” entreated that gentleman, “and I 
will walk round with you. I only go to get a muffler—the wind 
has changed, and my throat feels the London damp.” 

Abigail did not answer. She stood watching him while he ran 
upstairs, then, saying to Mrs. Jeffley “ I shan’t wait,” she departed. 

Before she could have reached the bottom of the court Mr. 
Katzen was in the hall again. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 

“Gone,” answered Mrs. Jeffley, with a spiteful smile. “She 
would not wait, and quite right too.” 

Mr. Katzen did not stop to hear the end of the sentence. Ina 
moment he was out of Fowkes’ Buildings and hurrying along 
Great Tower Street. “The little imp,’ he muttered—“ the 
cunning little minx—how fast she must have gone! Never mind, 
I shall catch her yet.” 

But, as it happened, he did not catch her—even in Love 
Lane. The old house was in utter darkness. It being Saturday 
the offices had long been deserted, and not a ray of light gleamed 
from any window. He stood on the top of the high flight of steps 
and knocked without eliciting any answer—then he tried his key, 
but the catch was up; again he knocked—again and again he 
rang—till it seemed as if every room in the house echoed the 
sound. 

Angry and baffled, he at length retraced his way to Fowkes’ 
Buildings. “Ah! my dear,” he thought, “you have your way 
now ; when it ismy turn, you shall see. No doubt, hidden behind 
the door, you were laughing in your sleeve at my discomfiture. It 
is all very well for a while—but you may go too far.” 

Had he known that Abigail, instead of being hidden behind the 
door, was not even in the house, he would have felt more confident 
even than he did that her conduct was not at all well, and that 
she was going very far indeed. It never occurred to him she 
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could have gone in any other direction than back to her form ; yet, 
in truth, the moment she found herself in Great Tower Street, she 
scudded off in the direction of Trinity Square as fast as her active 
young legs could carry her. 

At the back of All Hallows she dodged up a paved passage from 
whence, threading her way through Seething Lane and Muscovy 
Court, she at length, sometimes running, sometimes walking, 
arrived by no short cut in Swan Street; keeping the dark side of 
the thoroughfare, she hurried on till, sharply turning the corner of 
Great Prescot Street, she ran against a man coming from the 
opposite direction. 

“Take care!” he exclaimed. “I hope you have not hurt yourself. 
Why, Abby ——” 

“Oh, Frank,” she said, and then stood silent, trembling a little 
and waiting to recover her breath. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “ Why are you so late, and 
why were you racing at such a speed?” 

“T was detained at Mrs. Jefiley’s,” she answered, panting a little, 
“and I thought you would be waiting, and——” 

“ Let us walk on slowly,” he suggested. “Why did you go to 
Mrs. Jefiley’s ?” 

“T wanted to speak to her—and I could not. I had to come away 
—Mr. Katzen was there.” 

“He is back, is he ?—and he accompanied you on your road, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, he said he would go back to Love Lane with me; but I 
managed to slip off without him.” 

“You were afraid, however, he might be following you, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I frightened myself—but I am not frightened now,” she 
added, “Idonotcare. AsI came along I made up my mind—quite.” 

“Made up your mind on what subject ?” 

“That I would meet you no more in this way, Frank.” 

“ Never again.” 

“Never again at all. If you really cared for me you would not 
ask me to do it. It is not right, and what is not right——” 

“Must be wrong,” finished the young man. “Did you find all 
this out since you left Fowkes’ Buildings?” 

“T found it out long ago,” she answered, “but I was a coward, 
I would not confess the truth even to myself.” I said, ‘ Frank must 
know best. He would not ask me to meet him in this way unless he 
had some good reason;’ but to-night I seethe whole thing differently. 
As I came along I felt so lonely, so desolate, so deceitful.” 

“Have you been deceiving me?” he asked. 


“No, not you; there is nothing about myself I have not told you, 
except 
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“That you care for me no longer.” 

She shook her head. “TI do care for you just the same as ever; 
but I can’t go on with this secrecy. It is treacherous. What 
would Mr. Brisco think of me if he knew? ” 

“Perhaps he would not take the matter so very much to heart 
after all.” 

“He might not take it to heart—there is no one in the wide 
world likely to take to heart what I do or leave undone—but he 
would despise me—and quite right too. I ought not to have been 
sly and underhand. And, oh, Frank, you should not have asked 
me to be false. If I were your sister, and you knew she was 
meeting a man as I have been meeting you, what should you say 
to her and him?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Yes, you can tell ; you would say of them both just what Mrs. 
Jeffley and Mr. Katzen would say of us if they suspected anything 
of the sort. There was a time when I thought there could be no 
harm in it all, but I know better now.” 

He drew a long breath. ‘“ Perhaps you are wise,” he answered. 
“Indeed, I am sure you are wise to have nothing more to do with 
such an unfortunate devil as I am.” 

“Unfortunate!” she repeated. “Now you have got this 
wonderful situation and things are going so smoothly with you! 
What can you mean?” 

“That Iam unfortunate,” he said doggedly. ‘ My whole life 
long, if a piece of what I believed to be good luck came in my 
way, it was always sure to be followed by some greater stroke of 
evil.” 

“What has happened to you now?” she asked. 

“T cannot tell you, Abby, more than this. You know I hoped 
when I got this berth to be able very shortly to make a clean 
breast to Mr. Brisco and ask him for you.” 

“Yes—I—know,” she said faintly. 

“Well, I can’t do that now. I do not know when I shall stand 
in a position to justify the hope that he will listen to me.” 

“Oh!” It was the only word Abby could speak, the mean, 
dirty street seemed to be whirling round and round with her, 
and her heart beat quicker and more loudly than it had done 
even when with twinkling feet she was flying from Mr. Katzen’s 
fancied pursuit. 

“You see now,” went on Frank, “ why I said you were wise.” 

“T am trying to understand,” she answered, in a low, strained 
voice. “I know what I meant; I want now to know what you 
mean.” 
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“ You meant you were tired of our clandestine courtship; what 
I mean is, that I see no likelihood of being able to go with you hand- 
in-hand to Mr. Brisco, and make a full and free confession of 
the great sin we have committed in caring for one another.” 

“ You are really serious!” 

“Serious! Is it likely I should joke about losing you? Does a 
man joke when he feels he is about to have the one thing he values 
wrested from him?” 

“ But, Frank, why should you lose me.” 

“You yourself have said ——” 

They walked on a little farther in utter silence, then she 
stopped. 

“T think I had better go home now,” she remarked, putting out 
her hand, which had suddenly grown cold as ice. 

He did not answer “No” or “Yes,” he only took her hand 
and held it fast. The girl did not try to extricate it; she stood 
like one numbed. She had not expected perhaps to be taken so 
strictly at her word. Explanations, remunstrances, reproaches, en- 
treaties—all sours and sweets, all the fennel and honey which 
we are taught in books is the food of love—she was prepared to 
meet ; but this awful acquiescence—this unquestioning acceptance 
of her expressed decision—pierced her heart. 

Yet had she known—it is just thus that lovers mostly part in 
real life. 

Without thought they break the mirror in which they have so 
often fondly contemplated the fair future they trust to walk through 
side by side for life, and the shattered atoms lie strewed around 
them before they realize they have done what never can be undone 
—destroyed something very beautiful it is beyond their power to 
restore. 

Dimly Abigail began to comprehend something of all this—of 
how lives are wrecked and lovers parted, and human ships, freighted 
with rich and goodly cargoes, lost. 

She knew great sorrows came to some people, but it had never 
occurred to her till then that such cruel suffering could come to her. 

What had she done—oh, what had she done, unconsciously, her 
heart was already asking, that it should thus be rent? In its wild 
fright and anguish it was beating against the iron bars of a cage 
made by its own free will. To be taken at her word thus—well, if 
he could part with her, best so—best by far. After a little she 
would argue it all out quietly by herself; but just then she felt 
dulled and chill. A noise inaudible to the outer world, but 
maddening to her, was going on inher brain. Fifty hammers might 
have been beating upon it and confused her less. 
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“Come on with me a little farther,” he said at last ; “it cannot 
signify now.” 

“No,” she agreed mechanically. 

No indeed, it did not signify—not at all—if Mr. Brisco, and Mr. 
Katzen, and Mrs. Jeffley, and the inhabitants of the three parishes 
in which she might be said to live, had appeared before 
her at that moment; she would not have cared. The greater 
includes the less; in the broad sea of trouble now sweeping over 
the sweet promise of her love, what signified such wretched trifles 
as man’s opinion, and woman’s doubts? 

She would never walk beside him any more—that was how her 
thoughts ran—and oh! how sweet their walks had been! Haloed 
with that light which never yet was seen on land or sea—that 
light which changed the narrow City lanes into pleached alleys, 
roofed with greenery, bordered with flowers, turfed with moss and 
thyme, and transformed every mean room in which a light 
twinkled to a possible bower where Love held court, and all his 
retinue were clad in those regal robes fancy weaves in the loom of 
imagination, happiness supplying the colours, the gold and the 
purple, and the tender dove tints, that together make up so 
beautiful a whole. 

They had skirted Goodman’s Fields where once Stow was wont 
to repair for milk from the farm, now an aggregation of closely- 
packed houses, and were in Leman Street. 

To Abigail all ways seemed alike. When sentence has been 
delivered, it matters little which route is taken to the scaffold. 

Still Frank did not speak. Im silence he turned into a little 
court which might have been out of the world for all signs of life 
it contained. 

The quiet dead who lay there, long buried, long forgotten, 
made no stir,no moan. Happy dead, thought Abigail—who could 
suffer and fret no more ; man might not hurt, or love touch them. 
They walked to the end of the court, then Frank suddenly stopped. 

“ Abigail,” he said hoarsely, and then, before she could answer 
him, he threw his arms round the girl and strained her to his 
heart. 

“T can’t give you up, my darling,” he murmured, passionately 
kissing her over and over again. 

It was the first time he had so held—the first time he had ever 
kissed her.. “My love—my dear—my own,” and then half 
ashamed and repenting of his vehemence, he would have released 
her, but she nestled her face against his shoulder, while her whole 
frame was shaken with sobs. 


“ Forgive me,” he whispered, “I could not help it. Oh! sweet, 
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I might give up my life, but not you. Look at me, you are not 
angry? You know, Abigail, I would not vex you for the world.” 

She did not say a word, yet she gave him the sweetest, most 
natural answer possible, by lifting her face to his bent down over 
hers, and letting her lips just touch his own. 

Poor lonely dead ! long buried, long forgotten ; who could never 
again feel the rapture which filled those two young hearts to 
overflowing—who had done with the sunshine as with the sorrow, 
for whom if there were no more earthly mourning, there could be 
no more earthly joy. 

Wearily and with leaden feet she had traversed those streets 
through which they returned slowly, in order to lengthen that 
delicious hour of reconciliation. 

“What was it which came between us?” Abigail at last asked 
wonderingly. 

“Why trouble ourselves about that?” he answered. “ Nothing 
shall ever come between us again.” 

So they walked on, talking folly as lovers do, repeating the 
old, old story—old as the world, new as to-day—ringing every 
possible change on that sweet peal of bells that pours forth such 
music on the lightest touch of inexperienced hands. 

“ Frank,” said the girl at last, “I want to tell you something 
that I have kept back from you. Something that I did once.” 

“Something very bad?” he asked tenderly, yet with a sinking 
heart. 

“T am afraid, very bad.” 

“When did you commit this great sin?” He tried to put the 
question easily, even airily, but the attempt proved a conspicuous 
failure. 

She averted her head a little. ‘I was a child—I had not been 
long in the old house——” 

“T want to hear nothing about it, then,” he interrupted in a 
tone of glad relief. “For God’s sake, Abby, bury that wretched 
past, and don’t put up even a foot-stone to its memory. Why 
should you make yourself miserable by talking about that terrible 
time? Iam steadfastly determined you shall not talk, to me at 
any rate, about it.” 

She sighed softly while she murmured, “Very well.” What 
would Mr. Katzen have said to this obedient little maiden? Surely 
he must have exclaimed, “ Here is a changeling, this can’t be 
Abigail!” 

“Sometimes I wish,” she began, and then paused, hesitating. 

“What do you sometimes wish ?” 

“That you would talk to me about yourself.” 
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“Tt seems to me I have few other topics of conversation,” he 
observed evasively. 

“Ah! Ido not mean about yourself latterly,” she explained. 
“T should like to know all that has happened to you since the 
beginning. What is the first thing you remember ?” 

“Meeting Abigail Weir,” he replied. “I date from that 
minute. I want to remember no other event in my life. I only 
began to live then indeed. I had vegetated and suffered before ; 


but that day the blessed light dawned upon me that existence was 
worth having——” 


“But Frank 2 


“My dearest, listen to me. I have not always been a ‘ good 
boy.’ Ihave been a bad boy on the contrary, and if it had not 
chanced that I was pulled up in time, you and I should never 
have known each other. I don’t mean,” he added, seeing the 
pained and startled look in the girl’s face, “ that I have committed 
any great crime—ever went even very far wrong, as the world 
accounts such matters—but I did things I ought not to have done, 
and I left undone those which I ought to have done. I won't go 
on with my profitless confession. To look back is worse than 
useless. Let us agree to abandon retrospect 2 

“Very well,” she said again, but she said the words sorrow- 
fully. 

“Does it seem hard to you?” he asked with a quick remorse. 
“Well, then, I promise that some day you shall knowall. If I 
can remember even how many apples I stole when a school- 
boy, you shall have a full list. I will keep no single circumstance 
hidden. Are you satisfied now ?” 

“Never tell me anything if it hurts you,” she answered softly. 
They threaded the courts that lie so close together near the 
Trinity House, sauntering through them over and over again. 
Then they walked many times around the square so called. It 
seemed as though they could not bear to part. They talked 
scarcely at all; their love had entered upon another stage. It 
was enough for them to be together; speech was unnecessary, 
speech would have been poor indeed to express what two so fond, 
so fresh, so foolish, felt. A lonely young man, solitary in a great 
city; as lonely a young girl, earning a poor living by her own 
exertions, dependent upon a stranger for the shelter she called 
home. Adam and Eve wandering among the fair flowers of a 
sinless Eden were not more solitary than this pair, desolate, 
save for each other, in the wilderness of wicked London. 

“TI must be going, Frank,” said Abigail at last. ‘ Miss Greaves 
will be wondering where I can have got to.” 

VOL, LXXIv. 2P 
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He did not immediately reply. Instead, he looked at the girl 
wistfully. 

“So we are to meet no more?” he said at last. 

“You won’t ask me,” she answered. 

“No, I won’t ask you ;” and they drew a little nearer to Thames 
Street. 

“T am afraid ours will have to be a long engagement,” he 
resumed, after a pause. 

“Tdo not mind how long,” she said. “But perhaps, after a 
time, you will let me tell Mr. Brisco?” 

“ Well—no. I think matters must wait, so far as he is 
concerned.” 

“Do you know, Frank, I cannot help fancying you are wrong? 
T am sure Mr. Brisco would not object to you in the least—why 
should he? What I fear he never could forgive would be our 
deception; I am obliged to call it deception, though we never 
meant to deceive him.” 

“TI did,” corrected the young man. 

“ Well, at all events, do not let us deceive him any longer. From 
the beginning, the one thing he impressed upon me was the 
necessity of telling the truth.” 

“Oh! it was, was it?” 

“Yes; and that is the reason I do so dread his finding 
out anything about this, except from ourselves. He might forgive 
me now if I explained how it all came about ; but he would never 
speak to me again, I truly believe, if he heard about you from 
any one else. I know him thoroughly, Frank—indeed I do!” 

“You know nothing about Mr. Brisco,” said the young man, a 
little roughly. 

“Tf I do not know him, who should ?” she asked. 

“ That is a question I really cannot answer,” replied Mr. Frank ; 
“but I feel confident you have as little real acquaintance with his 
character as you had, poor child, the first night he found you 
starved and sick, lying like a hunted animal in the old house.” 

Abigail bit her lip. There was something in her lover’s tone 
which hurt her ; there had often been something in it lately, when 
speaking of Mr. Brisco, she failed to understand. 

“Whether I understand him or not,’ she answered a little 
hotly, “I know he has been kind to me. I owe him a debt of 
gratitude I never can repay, and it seems to me a poor return to 
make for all his goodness to keep such a secret from him, more 
especially after the sort of bargain he made with me.” 

The young fellow smiled a little sadly. 

“Nothing was ever to come between us again,” he quoted ; 
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“nothing shall ever come between us again. If you feel that it 
would be best for me to speak to Mr. Brisco at once, I will do so 
the moment he returns. I have my own opinion on the subject, 
but let that pass. I will do just what you please.” 

“No, no!” she answered eagerly ; “it must be as you please. 
The only thing which perplexes me is that a short time ago you 
were anxious to enter into your new occupation, so as to tell 
Mr. Brisco—about-—me, and now——” 

“All that is changed, you mean, I suppose ?” he said, as she 
hesitated. 

“Yes, you have been vexed or discouraged in some way. Are 
you not doing so well as you expected ?” 

“Quite as well; but I know now how poor I am really, spite of 
this promotion—the sort of reception I should meet with if I asked 
Mr. Brisco for you.” 

“But, Frank, you are rich in comparison with us.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Certain! Who could be poorer than we are ?” 

“Many people, imagine. But Iwas not talking of you. What 
I mean is—are you sure Mr. Brisco is so badly off?” 

“Of course Iam. I do not see how he could well be worse off.” 

“And if I told you that he might live differently, that he 
possesses the means to live differently, you would not believe 
me?” 

“T should believe you believed what you said; but that would 
not make the statement true.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true.” 

“Frank, you are dreaming. For any one who has, as I have, 
seen the stinting and penury of his life, his years of self-denial, 
his great patience, his uncomplaining submission, the very notion 
of his having the power even of bettering his condition would seem 
too absurd, if it were not too cruel.” 

“Have you never heard or read of such a thing as a man 
grudging himself the common necessaries of existence, even 
though worth thousands.” 

“Of course; but not such a man as Mr. Brisco. He is no 
miser.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Misers hide things. They are like magpies; they hide for 
concealment’s sake. They pick up pieces of iron, and store away 
old bones, and put away money in all sorts of odd places.” 

“Yes ?” 

“ And Mr. Brisco hides away nothing. He has only one little 
box which he keeps locked, and there is nothing in it but papers. 

2P2 
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I have seen him open it often. There are those old trunks I told 
you about; any one could look over every article they contain. 
Some person has been hoaxing you, Frank.” 

“Well, we shall see. But suppose a day should come when you 
found Mr. Brisco had not been so poor, after all—that during the 
time he was living meanly and meagrely himself, and only giving 
you enough food to keep body and soul together, he could have 
afforded a decent expenditure—what would your feeling be towards 
him then? Looking back upon the shortness and privation and 
mortification of the years passed in that dreary house, would you 
not experience a sensation more akin to hatred for the person 
capable, not merely of denying himself the ordinary necessaries of 
existence, but of also stinting a young creature of everything 
which could make her life happy ? ” 

“It is an impossible case,” answered Abigail; “ but, if it were 
possible, I might feel sorry, but I could not feel angry. What he 
gave me is beyond weight or measure. Happy !—I have been 
happy. ‘The dear old house never seemed dreary to me; till after 
I knew you, Frank, I never once cried myself to sleep in it. Why 
do you say such hard, bitter things to-night ; why are you trying 
to harden my heart against a man who has never done evil to me? 
Supposing even he were rich, had Ia right to his money? Am I 
his kith or kin that I should say, ‘ You did not give me enough ’—I, 
who was thankful to crawl into his house out of the icy cold and 
cruel damp; I, with whom he shared his store; I, whom he 
warmed, as I knew afterwards, with coverings taken from his own 
bed ? ” 

“God bless you, Abby!” cried the young man, as she paused, 
breathless and excited. “You are indeed grateful for small 
mercies.” 

“Do you call them small? I look back and feel as if I could 
not be thankful enough. Frank, it is not kind of you; it is not 
right. If I could only make you see Mr. Brisco as I see him—only 
make you know him as I know him!” 

“You would be able to perform a miracle,” interrupted Frank ; 
“but 1 won’t vex you any more about him, though I may tell you I 
would give a great deal to be able to think of your benefactor as 
you do.” 

“ Ah! then it will all come right some day. Do not listen to 
what any evil-disposed person may have tosay. I think I know 
where you got this absurd notion—at the Jeffleys’, was it not? 
Very likely Mrs. Childs has originated some fancy of the sort. 
She has indeed a most rich imagination. Say it was Mrs. Childs, 
Frank, do!” 
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originating the idea,” he answered slowly. 

“T knew it; I knew it was the Childs’ sign-manual and super- 
seription. Good-night—good-bye. Don’t think any more evil of 
Mr. Brisco”—and, without giving him time to answer, she 
flitted rapidly away. 

Walking swiftly, she turned from Lower Thames Street into 
the covered, paved, and vile-smelling alley which leads to the back 
entrance of Sir Christopher’s old house. Arrived there, she did 
not trip up the steps and demand ingress at the door where Mr. 
Katzen had sought admission in vain. Another lock yielded quite 
easily to her key, and by the kitchen staircase she made her way 
into the hall. 

In the dining-room, beside an almost expiring fire, Miss Greaves 
sat fast asleep. Her candle was burning down into the socket; 
her book had fallen on the floor; her mouth was open and her 
cap awry. 

“Bless me!” she exclaimed, starting, as Abigail crossed the 
rom. “I think I must have dropped off for 2 moment.” 


CHAPTER XXY, 
THE NEW LOAN. 


Ir was midsummer. The year’s golden prime had come. In 
London the heat could only be described as suffocating—not a 
breath of air seemed to temper the oven-like atmosphere. 

Into Fowkes’ Buildings, as though it were some dim grot, Mrs, 
Jeffley’s mates and captains turned gratefully, taking off their 
hats and mopping their foreheads with gorgeous pocket-handker- 
chiefs, while they walked leisurely up the court. But even in that 
retreat, where the sun’s rays scarcely ever penetrated, the tem- 
perature was extraordinarily high. Mrs. Jeffley declared she felt 
at her wits’ end in the way of catering. 

“ Butcher’s meat,” she said, “ will scarcely keep till we can get 
it down before the fire; and as for bacon, there is not a cushion- 
rasher to be had in the City for love or money; and my people 
will eat nothing else.” 

But for strong drinks indeed, poor Mrs. Jeffley’s position would 
have been pitiable. To cool themselves, her gentlemen imbibed 
fiery liquors, diluted with as little water as was practicable ; 
indeed, an opinion prevailed among all the inmates of her house 
that water was well-nigh as dangerous as poison, and required to 
be used with like caution. At various times of the day and night, 
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remarks were thrown out as to the known bad character of water, 
and the ill-effects certain to ensue from trifling with it. This 
was the reason why Captain Hassell and others of the same stamp 
were always about that period in a state of torrid heat. 

“Tf you struck a match near one of them,” observed Mr. Jeffley 
to Frank Scott, “he'd light like gunpowder.” 

“They say they are human beings,” said Mr. Katzen, “ but 
they mistake ; they are mere casks of spirits. You might tap one 
for rum, and another for gin, and so on, from floor to floor.” 

It was weather in which the German revelled. Trade chanced 
to be good—ice plentiful, claret-cup procurable at every public. 
What could a man—and a foreigner—want more, unless indeed it 
might be champagne-cup, of which Mr. Katzen partook in abun- 
dance, and for which he never had to pay the reckoning. 

He was doing well at last. The tide had turned—that tide 
which he once began to think meant to go on ebbing for ever— 
and the waves of Fortune were flowing surely, though in his 
impatience he sometimes imagined slowly, to the bare shore on 
which he had stood for so long, contemplating a sad expanse of 
barren sand. 

Now he could afford to be insolent, or indifferent, or patronising, 
just as the mood took .him, to those who had once mocked his 
ill-success and underrated his powers of recuperation. No sneak- 
ing through back streets now; no sudden disappearance into the 
shade of friendly courts and gloom of mysterious alleys; no effort 
to escape inopportune meetings with too familiar duns; no 
painful smiles or hastily assumed cheerfulness of manner. Just 
then Mr. Katzen felt he could almost have turned his heart 
inside out for general inspection. 

For once, it was so free from guile, so clear of reproach, so full 
of the milk of human kindness, so honest, so clean. 

The sensation must have been novel. In all his life, indeed, 
the Consul had never known his body inhabited by a like spirit, 
and occasionally he found the new tenant strange to the extent of 
being disagreeable. 

But he made the most out of his unwonted position. Where 
(in the City) men do congregate, Mr. Katzen was generally to be 
found. About The Exchange and Bartholomew Lane and Throg- 
morton Street, the Consul for New Andalusia flitted liked a bat. 
Persons, who had business in Cornhill and Lombard Street, met 
him in those thoroughfares ; they came across him in banks ; they 
saw him engaged in close conversation with men who were known 
to take their thousands and tens of thousands with less fuss than 
a beggar makes about looking at the reverse side of a penny; old 
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creditors, who had lost money by Mr. Katzen in former days, and 
shown him the cold shoulder ever since, began to nod and smile, 
and even make friendly advances; some even from afar shaking 
those two fingers at him which in the City constitute an outward 
and visible sign of close acquaintance. The manager of the bank 
where once his modest balance was scanned scornfully, and clerks 
smiled covertly to each other as they “referred back” when a 
cheque of the Consul’s was presented across the counter, began to 
say,— How de do, Mr. Katzen ?” if he chanced to espy the litt!e 
foreigner when passing through to his especial sanctum after lun- 
cheon, or on his return from conferences big with mystery which 
he occasionally held with other bank-managers—sometimes even 
with bankers themselves. 

As marriage is popularly supposed to make honest women of 
women who stand in great need of such rehabilitation, in like 
manner, money reputation, which in the City so often supplies 
the place of virtue, was in Mr. Katzen’s case about to be taken as 
twenty shillings in the pound in settlement of all the Consul’s 
former moral bankruptcies. 

That he would never pay any old debt he could help paying 
was well understood ; but that understanding made no difference. 
Ere long he would be up in the world again, and accordingly 
many hands were held out to help him in his ascent. 

“ Wonderful fellow—shrewd fellow! No matter the depth of 
water into which he is thrown, he is sure to rise and strike out 
for shore—ay, and get to shore too! By Jove! he is the cleverest 
little vagabond! No use trying to shut him up ina box. He 
just. waits his time, and then—hey presto!—he is out like a 
conjuring trick, his pockets full of sovereigns and his head full of 
schemes.” 

So ran the comments, which delighted Mr. Katzen, as was 
natural, seeing they contained precisely the sort of praise he 
valued. 

Had the wisdom of Solomon been attributed to him, he would 
have deemed it foolishness in comparison with the ability to rig 
the market or run up stock. 

He experienced a keen sense of triumph when his dear friend 
Victor sent a note round to Mitre Court, asking him to call. 
Mr. Katzen bore no malice towards the excellent Bernberg, 
whose astuteness had played its owner false for once; neverthe- 
less, he returned an answer, stating he was too much engaged to 
get to Alderman’s Walk; but he was usually to be found at his 
office between the hours of one and two. 

Punctually at half-past one on the day following, Mr. Bern- 
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berg appeared in the best of tempers, in the most conciliatory 
of moods. 

“Well,” he began, “and how are you getting on? Making 
your fortune ?” 

“ That is so likely,” returned Mr. Katzen. 

“You will manage to net something satisfactory out of the 
New Andalusian Loan,” said Mr. Bernberg. 

For answer, Mr. Katzen merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Come!” expostulated his friend. “Why not be frank with 
me?” 

“Frank!” repeated the Consul, turning out the palms of his 
hands, as though to say—-see the very inside of Katzen. “Am I 
ever other than frank? If you doubt, however, look at the men 
who are floating this loan, and ask yourself how much is likely to 
be left for me.” 

“They do expect a stiff commission then? I suspected as 
much.” 

“Ach, mein Gott, you may well’ say stiff! However, if my 
people do not wince, why should I? What makes me feel the 
thing so deeply is—take any nasty little bankrupt state—in debt 
up to its ears—that has never paid, and never will, and never can 
pay a farthing, and see what per cent. will be charged for floating 
that loan. Why, Capel Court would be fighting to see who 
should obtain that privilege at a half, or, maybe, an eighth per 
cent.” 

“ Le premier pas. Youremember? Always the case.” 

“And a country like New Andalusia,” went on Mr. Katzen, 
“without an encumbrance on her revenue, abounding in wealth, 
which literally merely wants picking up.” 

“Why does she not pick it up then ?” 

“Because she has not the means of doing so. You cannot 
develope wealth without money ; even gold mines need capital to 
work them—eh, Bernberg ?” 

“True; and so those excellent persons who have taken New 
Andalusia in charge, refused to introduce without a heavy con- 
sideration ?” 

“ That is so.” 

“What a pity you did not come to me. I am poor myself, but 
still 1 do know a few individuals who keep big balances, and are 
glad to find legitimate outlets for them.” 

“Ah! my dear friend, but I do not like to be troubling you 
always.” 

“T suppose New Andalusia really does present a fine opening 
for investment ?” 
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“T suppose so; you always said it did; you ought to be a 
better authority even than I.” 

“You have a good memory. I had forgotten. Those gold 
mines will yield large returns to some one yet.” 

“The New Andalusia soil is as valuable above ground as it is 
below.” 

“ What a country it must be!” 

“ And the capabilities of its land sink into insignificance when 
compared with the products of its waters,” went on the Consul, 
as if they had been singing a part-song. 

“ Bless me, you don’t——” 

“Yes, I do,” interrupted Mr. Katzen. “ There was one thing 
you missed, when you surveyed New Andalusia; you left Gulf 
Gitana out of the reckoning.” 

“ Gulf Gitana is not in New Andalusia !” 

“Tt is, though, up to a certain point—the valuable side belongs 
to us. Go home and open your Gazetteer; then ask any pearl 
merchant, any coral merchant, any sponge importer, about the 
Gitana pearls, corals, sponges, and listen to what you will hear.” 

“ Of course I have given but little attention to the subject.” 

“ And it is too late to attend to it now,” said Mr. Katzen. 

“My dear fellow, I can only repeat that I am sorry you did not 
come to me in the first instance.” 

“You might not have seen, as you do now, if I had come,” 
answered the Consul. “It is too much your way, as I have often 
told you, to look at objects, not through your own glasses, but 
through the glasses of other interested people; and sometimes 
those glasses are not quite to be depended on; they are coloured, 
or dusty, or weak. Anyhow, whatever you might have done, or 
thought once, it is too late to do or think now.” 

“The loan is being subscribed for satisfactorily, no doubt?” 

“T believe so. I have very little to do with it except in name. 
A first instalment goes out soon, I hear.” 

“J wish I had some spare cash,” said Mr. Bernberg, “I might 
be tempted to speculate in a few bonds.” 

“Don’t be tempted,” returned the other; “you can find few 
better investments for your money than a poor five per 
cent.” 

“Perhaps I can,” agreed Mr. Bernberg, struck apparently by 
the depth and beauty of his friend’s idea. “ Perhaps I can.” 

“T am very sure you can,” said Mr. Katzen. ‘“ By-the-bye, 
I must not forget that I still keep in your debt. Not yet 
can I repay the whole, but I had best give you something on 
account.” 
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“Thank you; money is always useful. You can’t say I have 
dunned you much for it.” 

“No, you have not dunned me ; it would not have been any use 
‘if you had.” 

“Come Katzen, confess; you are coining gold out of this 
loan?” 

“Upon my sacred word of honour, no. How should I coin ? 
Of course I shall expect something for my time and trouble, but 
beyond that, all the good likely to come to me out of it is indirect. 
I have irons of my own in the fire.” 

“Poker, shovel, tongs, as somebody says,’ 
Bernberg. 

“No—no, just little things that help to keep the pot boiling. 
I have had to work hard to get it to boil at all. Since I came to 
London, no time has béen so uphill as the last year.” 

“Tt had not proved so, had you listened to reason.” 

“It is best not to go over all that old ground again,” and Mr. 
Katzen took out his cheque-book and began to write. 

“Do you want a clerk?” asked Mr. Bernberg as he watched 
this operation. “I know a young fellow who would suit you to 
perfection.” 

“T have a clerk who suits me to perfection,” answered the 
Consul without looking up. 

“ How did you get him?” 

“By chance—he was out of a job, and glad to come to me.” 

«What had he been doing?” 

“He was with a brother who came to grief.” 

“What was his brother?” 

“Had a sort of café, I think; anyhow, he keeps a dining-room 
now.” 

“ What is this paragon’s name?” 

“ Rothsattel.” 

“Rothsattel!” repeated Mr. Bernberg, bursting into a nasty 
laugh. “ Which of them?” 

“Conrad. Why do you laugh?” 

“ At the notion of your having one of the Rothsattels.” 

“Why, do you know them ?” 

“Know them! Ofcourse [know them. I congratulate you on 
not having the very biggest rogue in London for a clerk. The 
three brothers are the three degrees of comparison, big—bigger— 
biggest. Your man is the first.” 

“He suits me excellently well.” 

“T do not doubt it. Ido not doubt it at all.” 

There are times when discretion is truly the better part of valour; 


suggested Mr. 
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and Mr. Katzen, feeling this was one of them, refrained from 
requesting any explanation of Mr. Bernberg’s meaning. 

As for that gentleman, he went away quite satisfied Mr. Katzen 
had found a gold mine on his own account, and was working it 
satisfactorily, wherein he chanced just then to be mistaken, for 
although the Consul was doing very well for him, other people 
were doing much better. New Andalusia had not yet proved an 
El Dorado for her enthusiastic admirer. No great amount of 
money was even passing through his hands ; but enough found its 
way to Mitre Court to make matters very easy for him. He could 
speculate a little, and he did. Every venture proved fortunate. 
Luck had not stayed in the old house in Botolph Lane, but 
followed him up Cheapside. 

No counting of shillings now! No necessity for regarding watch, 
or ring, or studs as articles on which advances might be procured. 
He had repaid Mrs. Jeffley ; he had offered Mr. Brisco his hundred 
pounds with a profit of ten added, showing him how the profit 
had been made by a careful system of buying and selling, but not 
deeming it necessary to add that the money had really never been 
invested in any better security than his own waistcoat pocket. 

New Andalusia expressed herself as well satisfied with her Consul. 
No country perhaps was ever so much surprised as that favoured 
land when first the suggestion of a loan reached her shores. In 
wildest dreams such a notion had not entered the minds of her 
rulers. They were so much astonished indeed, that their accept- 
ance of Mr. Katzen’s scheme seemed almost cold. They had no 
objection, they stated, to a loan. 

“Tshould think not,” commented their Consul ; “ they would be 
simpletons indeed if they had.” 

All in the fine summer weather, therefore, Mr. Katzen was busy 
as a bee seeking honey. He gave himself no rest, he grudged no 
trouble. He drew out a prospectus at once plain and convincing ; 
he worked, as he himself said, like a pack-horse; but with all his 
endeavours, money did not come pouring in as he had hoped it 
might. He had got good men to float the loan—good respectable 
men who had characters to lose, and who would not haveconnected 
themselves with anything disreputable—and yet even their names 
failed to draw the British public to any great extent. 

Something more needed to be done, and in the golden summer- 
time Mr. Katzen considered how he would do it. 

One of the New Andalusian officials, a very great man, chanced 
to be in Europe, and meant on his way home to make a short stay 
in London. The Consul decided to utilise him; nothing venture, 
nothing have. 
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» Mr. Katzen had everything ‘to gain,. and very little to lose. 

“What we want’ is notoriety,” he considered. “We must get 
it somehow.” 

There is many a true word apeken3 in jest, many a quagihaiah is 
idly uttered: When Mr. Katzen confided this want to himself he . 
had: not the ‘slightest. idea how amply it would be provided for. 
Before any very long time elapsed, the New Andalusian loan was as 
notorious as the heart of its projector could desire. A man never 
, knows what he can do till le tries. When Mr. Katzen found out 
the extent of his own cleverness.and got the world to recognise it, 
even Mr. Bernberg was moved to a reluctant admiration. 
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